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(Concladed from p. 45.) 


(J. Tue prophet Isaiah being favoured with this vision for the 
comfort of a trembling church, and for the support of the ministry, 
it may be improved im all future ages, to which it has a special 
regard, with the same consolatory designs. 

1. The first doctrine therefore evidently arising from the vision 
is, that a right knowledge of the being and perfections of God is 
the foundation of true religion. The prophet saw the Lord en- 
throned in his temple for the protection of the church. He heard 
the seraphim who survey his works, and trace the paths of his pro- 
vidence and grace with superior regards, adore him as the thrice 
holy Lord and God. In these, the highest duties of religion, they 
are models for men.—Look now on the heavens, the work of his 
hands. Look on the stars which illuminate the expanse, and revolve 
in systems at his command. Look on the earth, the abode of man, 
and see the whole scale of beings, birds, beasts, fishes, insects, and 
all the variety of food which his hands prepare. Look on mati, 
the last and best of all his works. He was made in the image of 
God, admitted into covenant with his Maker, endued with reason 
and speech that he might collect the silent praises of the universe, 
and offer them up to heaven in rational hymns and enlightened 
devotions. 

But it is the moral perfections of God which are chiefly to be 
iced here: redemption which unfolds his mercy, and provi- 
lence that unfolds his care. He must be a holy Being ; for there 

fo virtue which does not lead to happiness and peace, nor any 

© tat is not connected with misery and shame. He has pre- 
“eerves’ good and holy men to a great age, extricated them from 
“troubles, and fulfilled all his promises to them and to their chil- 
dren. With the wicked he has borne long, and had great patience, 
chastising their sins with paternal strokes, and ultimately destroy- 
ing the incorrigible as his last and strange work. Often is his arm 
of vengeance uplifted, and yet on the slightest repentance the thun- 
derbolts drop from his hand. ‘ Who is a God like unto thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity, that passeth by the transgression of the remnant 
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of his heritage? He retaineth not his anger for ever, because he 


delighteth in mercy.” 
2. We may remark farther, that every fresh discovery which 


the Lord is pleased to make of his providence and grace, demands" 


fresh acts of devotion and praise. ‘One of the seraphim cried 
unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts.” Is 
it possible for beings who are under the smallest influence of piety 
te discover new traits of the wisdom and goodness of God, without 
returns of love and affection; or to perceive the new unfoldings 
ef his care, without the most grateful acknowledgments of praise 
and thanksgiving? Shall Moses and the Israelites, pursued by 
the Egyptian host in the defiles of the mountains, see the sea divide 
to give them passage, and close on their presumptuous foes, and 
not sublimely sing to the Lord, ‘Who is like unto thee among the 
gods? Who is like unto thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders! The horse and the rider he has overthrown: they 
sank as lead in the mighty waters.” Could Moses see the Israel- 
ites brought through a series of unexampled dangers, by a cloud 
of miracles, to the borders of the promised land, without acknow- 
ledging that “there is none like the God of. Jeshurun, who rideth 
upon the heaven in thy help, and in his exctllency on the sky ?” 
Shall David, after a long exile, see the crown of Saul laid at his 
feet, and be hailed by his country as the king of Israel, without 
‘declaring the righteousness of God in the great congregation 2” 


While, on the contrary,—oh, it is painful to ask,—Shall the Chris= 


tian hero, so called, escape a thousand deaths and dangers, and 
return with gray hairs to his country, to waste the remains of life 
in drunkenness and blasphemy, lying down at night without prayer, 
and rising in the morning, like the beasts, without devotion? Let 
him be assured that his day will come at last: “ The heavens shall 
reveal his iniquity, and the earth shall rise up against him.” And 
shall Britain, now the first of nations ; shall the glory of Britain, 
whose population, agriculture, mines, commerce, and colonies; 
make her the envy of the world; oh, shall thy glory ever wane ? 
Shall the scornful spirit of atheism which operated in the people ta 
whom our prophet was sent; the spirit which already discovers 
itself in the walks of literature, and grovels in our clubs, f 
the mercies to which righteousness, reformations of manners 
revivals of religion have raised thee? Oh God, avert the clé 
impending evils, and ever correct our errors by thy paternal 


But it is chiefly in the doxologies for our redemption that the whole 


celestial choir are models for men. They sing a new song to the 
Lamb that was slain, and has redeemed us to God by his blood. 
Every creature joins in the ascription of blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, to him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the 
Lamb for ever and ever, while the seraphim say, Amen. 

3. The glory of God is the only mirror in which men can per- 
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jectly see their sins, and be abased in the presence of their Maker. 
s¢Wo is me! for I am undone ; for I ama man of unclean lips, and 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” If we look at our neighbours, 
there is little to make us ashamed ; having but a shade of differ-- 
ence in character. If the pharisee boast against the publican, on 
perceiving that by such a contrast he takes a false measure of 
human conduct instead of a divine resemblance, he must drop his 
countenance after a vain exposure of pride in presence of his 
God. It isa sight of the wisdom of our Creator, which reflects 
the image of our folly. It is a discovery of his goodness and 
mercy, his long-suffering and grace to sinners, which demonstrates 
the vileness and ingratitude of the heart. It is an emanation of 
the glory and holiness of God, to which the moral law may be 
traced as its proper source, that makes manifest our thoughts, 
revives our sin, and slays our hopes. Yea, the holiest of men must 
ever sink into the profoundest abasement in presence of their 
Maker, and say with Job, “I have heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee ; wherefore I abhor my- 
self, and repent in dust and ashes.” On perceiving the pure, sub- 
lime, and fervent worship of the celestial throng, a conviction 
rested on the prophet’s mind that himself must attain a more hal- 
lowed strain ; and that the worship of this people, whom God now 
refuses to call my people, with lips so unclean, and hearts so faith- 
Jess, could never be admitted in heaven. / 

And are not these sentiments infinitely preferable to the vague 
hope of the negligent and less instructed Christian world ; Chris- 
tians who indulge in the pleasures of the age, and neglect all the- 
more essential duties of religion, as prayer, self-denial, and rege- 
neration of heart? They slumber at ease, with extinguished 
lamps; and yet dream of a joyful meeting when the bridegroom 
shall return ! 

4. We learn farther, that this God, this glorious and awful God, 
" justifies those who write bitter things against themselves, and fall 
in abasement at his feet. ‘Then flew one of the seraphims to 
me, having in his hand a live coal, which he had taken with the 
_ tongs from off the altar, and laid it on my mouth, and said, Lo, 

ath touched thy lips; thine iniquity is taken away, and thy 
purged.” Thus angels come on errands of love to man: 

is the altar which claims our chief regard. Oh, ancient and 

st instructive altar! Thou hast smoked with atoning victims 
from the beginning. From all high places and groves, from the 
courts of all temples, thy atoning flames have ascended to heaven - 
{rom victims presented by an offending people to an offended God. 
Look, my brethren, look at this altar, raised high in the courts of 
the Lord’s house. See kings and priests ; see a nation of people, 
mixed with strangers from the most distant parts of the earth, 
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attend with atoning victims and peace-oflerings to the Most High. 
See also this culprit come, and tie his lamb to the horns of the 
altar, and after laying his hand on the head of the victim, hear 
him say to the priest, “I have sinned; I deserve to die for my - 
sin; but let this innocent victim die for me.” The lamb was 
slain, being first made unclean by the transfer of guilt ; his blood 
was poured out at the foot of the altar, and sprinkled seven times 
towards heaven, and before the Lord, and put on the body of the 
offender, while the tears of repentance swelled the water in which. 
‘he washed his hands. The body, whole or in parts, was next laid 
on the altar, and the sin was put away, for whatsoever touched 
the altar was holy. The man, after this offering, went home with 
a better heart, cheered with the beams of mercy, and right with 
the congregation. 

But was this all? Did faith look for nothing more? Could 
this lamb, this dove, or this sparrow, which shrunk from death, 
be a mediator between the Eternal Being and a worm of dust? 
Were the prophets satisfied, and did they make no reference to 
the future hope ? 

Oh, my brethren, they rested not in the law of a carnal com- 
mandment ; they looked forward, and ever worshipped with the 
Messiah, the promised hope, before their eyes: the tragic scenes 
of his passion, and the consequent glory, formed the theme of all 
evangelical prophecy. They heard him say to the Father, “ Sa- 
crifice and burnt-offering thou didst not desire ; mine ears hast 
thon opened,” (equivalent to “a body hast thou prepared me,”’) 
“‘burnt-offering and :sin-offering hast thou not required. Then 
_ gaid I, Lo, I come, itt the volume of the book it is written of me ; 3 
I delight to do thy will, oh my God ; yea, thy law is within me,” 
Psalm xl. The prophets, affected with the deep stains of iniquity 
which lay on their country, were consoled with the thought, that 
in the latter day there should be “a fountain opened to the house 
of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for unelean- 
ness,” Zech. xiii. They looked for a better tabernacle, a tem- 
ple built with living stones, exalted above the hills, and free for all 
nations. They locked for a better Priest than Aaron, a Priest for 
ever at the right hand of God, and a better covenant and hope: 
make all things perfect. 

Christ then, the Lord Christ, and he alone, is this,altar, 
satrifice, and eternal Priest. Righteousness has looked #igw 
from heaven, and truth has sprung out of the earth. The Desire 
of all nations has come to his temple, and filled it with greater 
glory than Selomon’s prior to the burning of the city. He has 
confirmed the covenant with many, and sent the law out of Zion, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. Every institution, 
therefore, of the ritual law, is a finger-post, pointing to the con- 
summation of the Redeemer’s sacrifice on Calvary ; while, on the 
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contrary, the altar of the cross affixes the seal of truth to the reti- 
ring glory of the tabernacle. 

Oh Calvary ! Calvary! most instructive theatre of our redemp- 
tion, and best school for the human heart! Here “ the Lord of 
glory” dies, and vanquishes the last of foes in the career of tri- 
umph. Here revelation, in all her forms of type, figure, pro- 
phecy, shines forth with beams unveiled. Here the clouds of 
angels attend to look into the opened ark, and receive an aug- 
mentation of happiness, by an enlarged knowledge of the divine 
perfections, and the joys prepared for man. That hallowed body, 
now uplifted and pierced, exhibiting seven wounds, corresponding 
with the like number of sprinklings of the blood of victims, demon- 
strates the perfection of the atonement by its oblation, once for all, 
in the fulness of time. Here is truth, here is grace, here is love, 
which alone can slay the enmity of man, and convert the world. 
Here is the true sublime of our glory and boast, for which we 
should ‘count all things loss, that we may know him, and the 
tellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable to his death.” 

5. It is essential here to add, that a sense of sin can be removed 
only by a sense of pardon ; and the doubts and discouragements 
of believers can only be superseded by the love of God shed abroad 
in the heart. ‘Lo, this,” said the seraph, the live coal ignited with 
fire which fell from heaven, and caused the sins of Israel to exist 
no more: ‘Lo, this hath touched thy lips; thine iniquity is put 
away, and thy sin is expiated.” The current language of the 
sacred writings is the only channel in which we can perceive the 
true meaning of some peculiar texts, and know the real use of 
figurative language. While David was musing on the ways of 
Providence, the fire kindled in his heart, and inspired his soul 
with effusions of eloquence. When Jeremiah was labouring under 
discouragements, which induced him to say that he would pro- 
phesy no more; “ Then,” says he, “the word of the Lord was 
as fire in my bones, and I was weary with forbearing.” The two 
disciples also, going to Emmaus, under the greatest depression and 
gloom, were so illuminated and cheered by the discourse of the 
stranger, that their hearts burned within them while he unfolded 
“the prophecies. It was the same with St. Paul. To the Jewish 
faction at Corinth, who insinuated, from his way of life, that he 

st be a little beside himself, he makes this noble reply: It is 

ve of Christ which constraineth us ; it is because we see the 

our dying for all; for men dead in trespasses and sins ; be- 
cause we see God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
that we in Christ’s stead pray sinners to be reconciled unto God. 

There is, then, a divine influence which attends divine truths. 
The gospel, which is from heaven, is accompanied with the power 
of the Spirit. It is the fire of the altar enkindled on the heart ; 
the fire which constrains a man to be a moral martyr for his God. 
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it makes him willing to die, to save mankind from perishing in their 
sins. It descends on the people, as well as on the pastor. “ Now 
he that hath established us together with you, and hath anointed 
us, is God ; who hath also sealed us, and given us the earnest of - 
the Spirit in our hearts,” 2 Cor. i, 21, 22. These comforts have 
a peculiar character and mark of divine origin, inasmuch as they 
often come opportunely, I would say, in larger measures of grace, 
when the mind, like that of the prophet, is very much depressed. 
“We glory in tribulation also, because the love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart.” Nor should it escape remark, that they are 
often accompanied with reviving promises: “I have put away 
thine iniquity, and thy sin is purged.” These words were accom- 
panied with unutterable sweetness and delight ; a sweetness and 
delight known alone to the true people of God; a delight which 
removed all the prophet’s fears, and made him willing to go with 
the severest message of his God to a degenerate people. 

Ministers of Jesus Christ, fathers, and brethren,* permit me with 
all respect and deference in this eventful age, an age in which our 
country abounds with characters resembling those to which our 
prophet was sent ; permit me to entreat you ever to keep before 
your eyes this high throne of glory, surrounded by the seraphim 
and an innumerable company of the heavenly hosts. Your faith 
will need the supports of God ever set before you, and an unsha- 
ken reliance on his coming and kingdom. Oh, contemplate this 
glory, and this altar of redeeming love, till your hearts burn anew 
with divine charity for the multitudes around you, that seem to 
perish in their sins. _This love, kindled anew in your own hearts, 
will enkindle the hearts of those who hear you. Having the God 
that sent you ever before your eyes, seated on a throne, high and 
lifted up, and the most daring of men but as worms of dust perish- 
ing at his feet, you will receive every time you ascend the pulpit a 
new effusion of the Spirit, to address them with dignity and com- 
passion. Love, the hallowed fire of the altar, will enable you to 
deliver the boldest truths ; truths which they would not bear if 
delivered in any other temper. It will insinuate itself in a thou- 
sand forms, and discern the thoughts and intents of the heart, and 
meet the most obstinate cases with becoming fortitude and cou- 
rage. But though we speak with tenderness, we are not to make 
apologies for declaring the sentence of heaven against men # 
glory in their shame. ) 

Ministers, my brethren, must study the peculiar bias and charae 
ter of the age. The prophet must walk among the dry bones, and 
make his estimate that their condition is utterly hopeless, without 
the aid of an omnipotent arm. All ages have indeed been wicked, 
as is evident from the pages of history, and the complaints of the 


* Preached before the conference, during the late war, in Norfolk-street, Sheffield, 
and since in London, and on many accasions. 
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sanctuary, but peculiar opinions and peculiar -crimes have distin- 
guished one age from another. Divine truth has always had to 
contend with infidelity: so depraved is the human heart. The 
stubborn who had seen the miracles in Egypt, could not believe 
for the future. In later times, the Scribes and Pharisees on the 
one hand, and the Herodians and Sadducees on the other, divided ” 
their country. The schools of Greece had their theists and their 
atheists, as the Christian church had the orthodox and the Arian 
age. The contest has generally continued till the Almighty has 
come to the salvation of his people with a strong and avenging 
arm. But in the present age we have seen a whole nation throw 
off Christianity, shut up the churches, and abandon the reins to 
immorality, and the violence of war. The mania has affected 
Europe. The broad truth of heaven, a truth suppo:ted by the 
whole weight of heathen testimonies, that God spake at sundry 
times to the fathers, has now no influence on a multitude of men 
who live in full revolt against their Maker. 

In our own country, population, agriculture, and commerce, 
have exceeded the credibility of the former age. Our metropolis 
is now the mart of nations, and has been the asylum of distress. 
With the import of wealth, and the vast influx of strangers, we 
have largely imported the opinions and manners of the continent. 
Affluence and luxury now descend from the higher walks of life, 
to all the manufacturing districts, and even to the village farm. In 
London, as in many parts of the country, more than half of the 
people never attend any place of worship whatever. They waste 
the morning of the sabbath “in chambering,” and the after part 
of the day in dissipation, and devouring the worst trash that can 
issue from the press. 

The moral state of the age is, therefore, the more hopeless, as 
their practices are founded on their principles, and nourished by 
the irreligious hints which now empoison our books of education, 
science, and travel. ‘To menace those men with punishment is to 
expose the ministry to contempt. “ ‘They have made a covenant 
with death, and with hell they are at agreement.” The Unitarian 
tells us openly that there is neither hell, nor demon, nor separate 
state. The age abounds with characters who have already run the 
round of crime. Perjury, seduction, blasphemy, and fraud, largely 
stand against them in the books of heaven. They have affronted 

i Almighty to his face, and yet no thunderbolt has been hurled 
at their head. Hence they are hardened, and secure in their sins. 
“‘ The heart of this people is made gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing. The birds of passage know their appointed seasons in 
the heavens, yet this people understandeth not the judgments ot 
their God!” They boast of science, but perceive not the hand otf ‘ 
him who, in a succession of ages, when “ the iniquity of the Amor- 
ite was full,” has unsheathed the sword, and seemed as though he 
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would not return it to its scabbard till the earth was depopulated. 
They are not aware that God sends strong delusion on men that 
obey not the truth. They see not the gathering clouds about to 
burst with vengeance on their heads, and ‘bring their destruction ~ 
as a whirlwind.” 

What can be a clearer proof of the delusion and infatuation of 
men, than the presumption that a life of crime is not to be followed 
with any future punishment? Why then do we revere the powers 
of conscience, or suffer ourselves to be awed by the bar of crimi- 
ual justice? Why do we pay deference to antiquity, to the tradi- 
tions of the first fathers, that all wicked and incorrigible men shall . 
surely be punished? We speak indeed of the future in figurative 
language to aid our conceptions, and impress the mind more deeply 
with the truth. The mythology of the Greek and that of the In- 
dian are both agreed, that the-giants or Titanes who perished scoff- 
ing at the ark, are submerged under the waters of the deluge.— 
Homer, who is imitated by Virgil, describes the seamen as fancying 
from the hollow roarings of the sea at the rock of Scylla, that they 
heard their souls barking and howling from the subterranean abodes; 
I would say, from the lake of joyless Acheron, the Styx, or trou- 
bled Tartarus. The words of Job to Bildad are in perfect accord- 
ance with these ideas. ‘The Rephaim (giants or Titanes, as in 
the LXX) and their associates are howling under the waters : hell 
is naked before him, and destruction without a covering,” Job 
xxvi, 5, 6. Solomon says of the youth who perishes in the har- 
lot’s embraces, ‘He knoweth not that the Rephaim (the giants) 
are there, and that her guests are in the depths of hell,” Prov. 
ix, 18. 

In later times, when the apostate Israelites set up the huge Mo- 
loch in the valley of the son of Hinnom, below Jerusalem, and very 
many families burned one of their children in the belly of the idol, 
after the example of king Ahaz, (called Tophet also, from the 
drums which deafened the cries,) the prophets use this most im- 
pressive figure of hell to deter the people from their sins : “ Tophet 
is ordained of old ; yea, for the king (Satan and his angels) it is 
prepared ; he hath made it deep and large: the pile is fire and 
much wood; the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it, ” Isa. xxx, 33. 

These, then, are the characters of terror with which the God of 
vengeance hath clothed his messengers. He attends their mini 
with the keys of heaven in one hand, and the key of the aby ss In 
the other. There is no weakness, no indecision in the gospel. It 
is the gospel of glory, and reveals the righteousness of God. Mercy 
seems to conceal herself in the clouds and stormy aspects of jus- 
tice, till men are saved with fear, and plucked from the burning. 
The love, the prayers, the tears, with which St. Paul preached to 
the very men to whom this message of blindness and obduracy was 
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sent, prove that there are yet treasures of mercy for those who cast 
themselves at the Saviour’s feet, and implore forgiveness from a 
long insulted God. 

Let not ministers then be discouraged, though we have but scanty 
gleanings instead of harvests. Our God is still enthroned in his 
sanctuary : he is not indifferent about the fruit of his passion. A 
remnant is promised to us at the worst of times. He may yet 
alarm the infidel in his conscience. Herod believed not in a future 
state ; yet, when he heard of Jesus, he said, “ This is John the 
Baptist: he is risen from the dead.” We may more especially 
serve the young, and preserve the rising age from being led away 
with the errors of abandoned characters: We have every encou- 
ragement in God, and a thousand joys smile around in the church. 
We see revivals of religion, and covenant-blessings largely confer- 
red on men who are faithful to their calling. We see a blessed 
influence fall down on all Christian denominations, and exertions 
made to diffuse the radiance of the gospel abroad on a scale incon- 
ceivably larger than im any former ages. The gospel, in very 
many places, is hailed and welcomed by the heathen. ‘ The holy 
seed shall yet be as the ilex and the oak, to fill the desert lands 
with verdure and beauty, as the garden of the Lord.” ‘To whom 
be glory and dominion for ever. Amen. 


C—O 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
~<p— 
From the Imperial Magazine. 
ON THE PRIMEVAL AND PRESENT STATE OF MAN, 


** Hoc uno loco, quasi fulmine, totus homo, quantus—quantus est, posternitur.— 
Neque enim naturam dicit lesam, sed mortuam per peceatum ; ideoque ira 
obnoxam.”—Beza. 


In the numerous crowd of theo- ker, be fallen so low into the aw- 


ate SE ease ee ee, 


logical speculators, there are some 
who, ‘‘ wise above that which is 
written,” cannot admit the divine 
and Scriptural declaration of the 
utter depravity and desperate con- 
dition of apostate man. They con- 
template his magnitude of intellect, 
his diversity of faculty, his dignity 
and superiority in the scale of cre- 
ation, and then ask,—Can such be 
the creature which ignorance and 
fanaticism would represent as to- 
tally depraved, and eternally un- 
done? Can he, who is the acknow- 
Jedged representative of his Ma- 
Vou. 13. March, 1826. 


ful depths of guilt, apostasy, and 
ruin 2 

Such is, and ever has been, the 
reasoning of the carnal and sophis- 
ticated mind, which vents its en- 
mity to its Maker by opposition to 
his word, and manifests the same 
spirit of unhumbled pride which 
stimulated him at first to disobey 
the mandate of Omnipotence, and 
seal his everlasting ruin. That 
man, however, is by nature so 
awfully depraved, and so hope- 
lessly undone, is a truth which 
Scripture unequivocally declares, 
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and experience most palpably de- 
monstrates ;—which reason can 
never refute, or opposition over- 
come ; which is written alike upon 
all the movements of society, and 
all the actions of individuals, in 
characters too obvious to be mis- 
taken,—too indelible to be erased. 
In order to prove the veracity 
of this position, let us glance,— 
I. At the physical state of man. 
When all the orders of unintel- 
ligent creation were first summon- 
ed into existence, the simple voli- 
tion of the Creator was sufficient ; 
and, no sooner was the mandate 
uttered, than the effect was pro- 
duced: but when man became the 
subject of creating power, a coun- 
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sified and extensive, but they are 
rather engrossed by the perishing 
trifles of time, than the more du- 
rable realities of eternity. His 
intellect is still, in some degree, 
unfettered and majestic ; but it 
only soars into the regions of fan- 
cy, and is simply exercised in pro- 
fitless speculations. His soul is 
still immaterial and immortal, but 
by reason of sin it is become the 
heir to that undying worm, and 
those unquenchable ry which 
constitute ‘‘ the second death !” 

Such, then, being the physical, 
let us notice,— 

Il. The moral state of man. 

If, indeed, consistency of cha- 
racter, integrity of principle, or 


cil was convened in the breast of suavity of disposition, were all 
Jehovah, and the concurrence of that is implied in genuine moral- 


the indivisible Trinity was requi- 
site for the completion of the work. 
‘** Let us make man:” indicating at 
once the importance of the under- 
taking, and the magnitude of its 
consequences. The resistless fiat 
was heard, re-echoed, and obeyed: 
man was formed from the dust of 
the ground ; and with a body com- 
plicated and inscrutable ; with fa- 
culties extensive and diversified ; 
with an intellect unfettered and 
majestic; with a soul immaterial 
and immortal; he stood, the image 
of his Maker, the counterpart of 
Deity! Such, in its pristine purity, 
was the physical state of man: but 
‘show is the gold become dim,— 
how is the fine gold changed !”— 
how is the workmanship of God 
defaced,—how are the glories of 
man destroyed! The machinery 
of his body is, indeed, still compli- 
cated and wonderful ; but sin, like 
a canker-worm, feeding on the 
vitals of the plant, extends its 
direful influence through every 
part, and is gradually hastening 
the whole to corruption and de- 
cay. His faculties are still diver- 


ity, we could not consider its in- 
fluence as fotally withdrawn ; but 
if it consists in perfect holiness, 
internal purity, the consecration 
of all our faculties, intellectual and 
physical, to the purposes for which 
they were originally designed, and 
the maintaining a life of undevia- 
ting rectitude and uninterrupted 
devotedness to the precepts, the 
service and the glory of God; our 
view of the subject becomes ma- 
terially changed. Instances, in- 
deed, are not rare, of the former 
species of morality ; but, if uncon- 
nected with at least some portion 
of the latter, they are no more 
than the empty shell, the statue 
without vitality ; or as the flower 
which only blooms upon a desert 
soil, destitute alike of fragrance 
and of value. Taking, then, a 
view so extended of the subject, 
sad as the physical state of man 
appears, his moral condition is 
still darker, and more awful in its 
character, proportion, and effects. 
And all the morality of the worid, 
which some delight to represent 
as perfect in its kind, angelic in 
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its appearance, and divine in its 
influence, produced, as it is, from 
unhallowed motives, and exercised 
in opposition to the revelation of 
God; will appear, to an enlight- 
ened mind, as the perversion of 
the noblest faculties, the debase- 
ment of the sublimest affections ; 
or, like Satan, clothed as an ‘an- 
gel of light,” leading men blindfold 
to hell, by a specious and pretend- 
ed path to heaven. ; 

That man was originally moral, 
is a truth that does not admit of 
rational disputation. The appear- 
ance of a temple in ruins is suffi- 
cient evidence that it was once a 
perfect and splendid edifice ; and 
the present state of man will in- 
dubitably demonstrate that his bo- 
dy and his soul, now guilty and 
debased, were once elevated and 
pure; but, when Adam sinned, 
real morality received its mortal 
wound. No longer could it rest 
in a bosom at variance with its 
Maker. No longer could it spread 
its sacred fibrils in a soil that was 
only productive of thorns; and 
however what remains may be 
idolized by some, and counter- 
feited by others, yet it must be 
repeated, that upon the entrance 
of sin, pure and perfect morality 
left our guilty world for ever !— 
True it is, that some beams of its 
pristine glory continue to shine 
upon the souls of true believers 
through the sacrificed and imma- 
culate Jesus,—the source and the 
centre of holiness and peace; yet 
even these cannot present a stand- 
ard of perfect morality, nor can it 
ever be fully exemplified and en- 
joyed, save by the spirits of the 
just made perfect. The flower 
which once bloomed amid the in- 
nocence and purity of Eden shall 
only flourish with primeval glory 
in the paradise of God. Perfec- 
tion, which once blessed with in- 
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effable delight the stainless breast 
of Adam, shall be known no more, 
till the consummation of blessed- 
ness in the realms of purity and 
peace. 

While the moral state of the 
natural man must ever continue 
to be defiled by guilt, and black- 
ened with impenitence and pride ; 
let us notice, 

Ill. The spirtiual state of man; 
and how melancholy an aspect does 
it bear! 

We have seen his physical na- 
ture still marked with much that 
is wonderful and glorious. We 
have seen him as a moral agent ; 
incapable, indeed, of exemplifying 
a perfect morality ; but exhibiting 
at least an interesting, though coun- 
terfeit, species of it. We must, 
however, contemplate the spiritual 
condition of the natural man, as 
darkness without one beam oflight, 
Job xii, 25,—as despair, without 
one glimmering of hope, Eph. ii, 
12,—as death, without one spark 
of animation, or of life, Eph. ii, 1. 

True it is, we may trace the 
magnitude and splendour of the 
fabric, and behold the columns, 
and the capitals, and the tracery, 
and the arches ;—but they are 
stretched in ruinous prostration, 
and are covered with the emblem 
of decay. True it is, we may still! 
discover the dimensions and the 
stateliness of the oak ; but though 
it stands erect, and spreads its 
wandering branches to the hea- 
vens ; it is destitute of verdure 
and of life, and ‘‘ quasi fulmine,” 
it is smitten with ‘the blast of the 
terrible one.” ‘True it is, we may 
perceive the vastness and the width 
of the river, through which a flood 
of holy aspiration and heaven-born 
feelings were once perpetually flow- 
ing to God, as their origin, their 
centre, and their end; but the fount- 
ain is nowexhausted and dry, ard 
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no silver stream reflects the sky 
upon its waveless breast. 

Do we inquire the cause? It is 
uttered by the voice of nature ; it 
is proclaimed by the heralds of the 
gospel; it is written with the flames 
of justice; it is thundered by the 
word of the Eternal—‘“ All have 
sinned.” Sin has paralyzed the 
energies, despoiled the beauties, 
prostrated the dignity, and extin- 
guished the glories of man: it has 
reduced him to a level with the 
irrational creation, and rendered 
him the child of pain, of wretch- 
edness, and death. Yes! the skep- 
ticism of man may ridicule; the 
reason of man may dispute; and 
the pride of man may deny, the 
truth ;—but the testimony of ex- 
perience, and the page of inspira- 
tion, alike declare “ naturam non 
lesam sed mortuam per peccatum 
esse.” 

Such, then, is naturally the state 
of man. Is it, however, hopeless 
or irremediable? No! Infinite 
wisdom has planned, infinite power 
effected, and infinite mercy offers, 
a way of redemption. The con- 
dition of man was desperate, the 
soul of man was ruined by reason 
of sin; but Christ, assuming our 
nature, bore the curse of iniquity, 
satisfied the demands of justice, 
fulfilled all righteousness, purcha- 
sed pardon for the guilty, and re- 
demption for the believing. But 
here the depravity of man is ma- 
nifested ; the spiritual death of all 
mankind is awfully attested. He 
who has formed and created them; 
he who has “ peoured out his soul’ 
to redeem them; he who will come 
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in his glory to judge them ;—is by 
some neglected, and by others de- 
spised. They see no beauty in his 
character, no veracity in his words, 
no terror in his threatenings, and 
no value in his redemption :—and, 
rejecting all the offers of mercy, 
and refusing to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Saviour, grasp- 
ing solely at the perishing shadows 
of time, they fill up the measure 
of their guilt, and sink into inter- 
minable wo. 

Such is not, however, univer- 
sally the case. There are some, 
who, drawn by the mercy, and 
quickened by the Spirit of God, 
accept the overtures of redemp- 
tion, and bow in humble subjection 
at the feet of their deliverer. In 
such the image of God is partially 
restored—the flame of devotion is 
rekindled. The temple rises again 
with somewhat of its former splen- 
dour, till it reaches beyond the 
starry firmament, and “the top 
stone is brought in with shoutings 
of grace, grace unto it.” The oak, 
released from the icy trammels of 
winter, again assumes its verdant 
dress, and stands adorned with 
all the luxuriant decorations of 
spring. The fountain again sends 
forth its former stream, which, 
flowing through all the vale of 
life, through all this ‘‘ wilderness 
of sin,” gains at length the pro- 
mised land above, and mingles its 
waters with that “river clear as 
crystal, proceeding from the throne 
of God and the Lamb.” Thus is 
the promise realized, that, ‘as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” 

. 1. 
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Tue following article, lately handed to the editor of the Imperial Magazine, was 
written by a lady, whose danger it describes. The occurrence took place at Parr, in 
Cornwal}, and is here presented to the reader without fiction or exaggeration. 
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j THINK it was in the year 1796, 
or 1797, during the month of No- 
vember, being then about 25 years 
of age, that I met with the follow- 
ing occurrence. On the day in 
question, I had been at a town 
about five miles from my father’s 
house, to which I was returning 
about five o’clock in the evening. 
In order to shorten my journey, 
the weather being cold and bois- 
terous, I crossed a river near the 
sea, and travelled over a sandy 
beach, which was a usual route 
when the tide permitted; but at 
its farther extremity I had to pass 
under a cliff, which at high water 
the influx of the waves renders 
dangerous, and sometimes imprac- 
ticable. On approaching this place, 
I found that the tide had made 
greater advances than I had anti- 
cipated ; yet, thinking myself safe, 
being within half a mile of my 
home, I entered the water without 
any apprehension; but I had not 
proceeded far before I found it 
much deeper than I expected. 

Having discovered my error, the 
cliff being on my left hand, and the 
turbulent sea on my right, I endea- 
voured to turn my horse, and re- 
treat; but, in doing this, the poor 
animal fell over a projecting rock, 
which both the water and the dark- 
ness conspired to hide. By this 
fall I was thrown on the opposite 
side next the sea, and in an instant 
was buried in the waves. I, how- 
ever, retained my senses,—and, 
aware of my danger, held fast by 
the horse, which, after some strug- 
gling, drew me safely on a sandy 
beach. 

But although I had thus far es- 
caped the violence of the surf, my 
situation was dreadfully insecure. 
I now found myself hemmed in 
between two projecting points, 
with scarcely the possibility of 
getting round either. The tide 
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was also encroaching rapidly on 
me, and the cliff it was impossible 
to scale. The wind, which had 
been blowing in an angry manner, 
now increased its fury, and the 
waves partook of the commotion. 
Thunder began to roll; and the 
vivid lightning, gleaming on the 
surface of the water, just inter- 
rupted the dominion of surround- 
ing darkness, to show me the 
horror of my situation. This 
was accompanied with tremen- 
dous showers of hail, from the 
violence of which I could find no 
shelter. Thus circumstanced, I 
made a desperate effort to remount 
my horse, resolving to get round 
one of the projecting points, as my 
only chance of safety, or perish in 
the attempt ; but all my efforts 
proved unsuccessful, and to this 
inability it is probable that I owe 
my life. 

The tide gaining fast upon me, 
the poor animal, impelled by in- 
stinct, mounted a rock; and, taught 
by his success, as well as driven 
by necessity, I with difficulty fol- 
lowed the example. In this for- 
lorn condition, I had time for a 
little reflection,—and but little, 
and in its first impulses it was ex- 
ercised to less purpose; for I again 
made another ineffectual effort to 
remount, without duly consider- 
ing the inevitable destruction that 
awaited me in case I had suc- 
ceeded. 

The waves, urged on by the 
tempest, to the whole rigour of 
which I stood exposed, soon told 
me that my retreat was unsafe.— 
The rock on which myself and 
horse stood was soon covered 
with the rising tide, so that at 
times we were so nearly over- 
whelmed, that I could literally 
say, ‘thy waves and thy billows 
are gone over me.” Surrounded 
thus by water, and rendered par- 
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tially buoyant by its encroachment, 
my horse made another desperate 
effort, and happily gained a still 
more elevated crag. I soon fol- 
lowed, but with considerable diffi- 
culty ; and as all farther ascent 
appeared: impracticable, in this 
place I at first expected to meet 
my fate. 

Under this impression, with ‘‘but 
a step between me and death,” I 
began seriously to reflect on the 
solemnities and near approach of 
eternity, into which, perhaps, a few 
minutes might hurry my disembo- 
died spirit. In these awful mo- 
ments, I can truly say, “I cried 
by reason of mine affliction unto 
the Lord, and he heard me ;” for 
in the midst of the waters I knelt 
on a rock, and commended my 
soul to him who hath all power 
in heaven and earth, well know- 
ing that he was able to say to the 
turbulent ocean, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no farther, and 
here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.” For some time I felt a 
gleam of hope that I should sur- 
vive the calamities of this disas- 
trous night; but this was speedily 
destroyed by the increasing wa- 
ters, which, nearly overwhelming 
us in this forlorn retreat, convin- 
ced me that the tide had not yet 
reached its utmost height. 

Conceiving my own deliverance 
to be scarcely possible, I felt anx- 
ious for the escape of my horse, 
and with this view endeavoured 
to disencumber him of the bridle 
and saddle; that, in attempting to 
swim, he might find no impedi- 
ment to prevent his reaching the 
shore. But, while I was thus en- 
gaged, to my utter astonishment, 
by another violent exertion, my 
horse partially ascended on ano- 
ther crag, sufficiently so to keep 
his head above the water. I was 
not long in attempting a similar 
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effort, in which I happily suc- 
ceeded. This, however, was our 
last retreat, for just over our heads 
projected a large shelving rock, 
above which it was impossible for 
us to ascend. Here I sat down, 
with a mind somewhat composed, 
to wait the event which was has- 
tily approaching, and with an ex- 
ror suspended between the 

ope of life and the fear of death. 

After remaining in this situation 
for some time, without being in- 
creasingly annoyed by the roaring 
waves, I began to hope that the 
tide had reached its height, and in 
this I was at length confirmed by 
the light of the rising moon, which, 
gleaming against the rocks, show- 
ed, to my inexpressible joy, that the 
water had actually begun to sub- 
side. I was now’convinced that 
if we could retain our position un- 
til the water had retired, and I 
could survive the cold, we might 
both be preserved; but this was 
exceedingly doubtful, as the pos- 
ture in which my horse stood was 
approaching to a perpendicular, 
and I was cherished by the warmth 
which proceeded from his breath, 
as I kept his head near my bosom; 
and derived from it a benefit which 
experience only can explain. 

As the tide retired, and the moon 
became more elevated, I discover- 
ed, by its increasing light, to what 
a fearful height we had ascended, 
and the difficulty of getting down 
in safety appeared not less formi- 
dable than the means of getting 
up had been extraordinary. This, 
however, through a watchful Pro- 
vidence, was at last with care ef- 
fected, without any material acci- 
dent. On reaching the beach, from 
which the waves had now retired, 
I endeavoured to walk towards my 
home, but found myself so benumb- 
ed that I was unable; and my voice 
was so nearly gone that [ could not 
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call for help, although I was not 
far from my father’s house, and 
near many kind neighbours, who 
would have risked their lives to 
render me assistance, if they had 
known of my situation. 

Being unable to proceed, I seat- 
ed myself upon a rock, and expect- 
ed, from the intense cold, that here 
{ must perish, although I had es- 
caped the fury of the tempest and 
the drenching of the waves. How 
Jong I remained here I cannot say 
with certainty, but, when almost 
reduced to a state of insensibility, 
I was providentially discovered in 
this position by my father’s servant, 
who had been sent out tosearch for 
me, as from the lateness of the hour 
the family had anticipated some 
misfortune, and become alarmed. 
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I had been in the water about 
3 or 4 hours, and had been ex- 
posed to the disasters of the tem- 
pest from about five in the eve- 
ning to half past eleven at night, 
at which time I reached my com- 
fortable dwelling much exhausted, 
but to the great joy of my affec- 
tionate parent, who, I doubt not, 
had been offering up petitions in 
my behalf to him who hears the 
ardent whispers of the soul, when 
presented to him in sincerity. 

For this preservation I desireto 
thank my God, but my words are 
poor and insufficient for this pur- 
pose. May all my actions praise 
him, and may my lengthened life 
be devoted to his glory ! 

T. K——wn. 

Sept. 1, 1825. 





From the Imperial Magazine. 
REVIEW. 
The Works of James Anminivs, D. D., formerly Professor of Divinity in the Universily 


of Leyden. Translated from the Latin. 


Author, &c, with a copious and authentic account of the Synod of Dort. 


To which are added, Branvt’s Life of the 
By James 


NicHoLs, author of “‘ Calvinism and Arminianism Compared in their Principles and 
Tendency.” Vol. 1, pp. 806. London. Longman & Co. 1825. 


_ Tuts volume, formidable though 
it is in appearance to a timid stu- 
dent, must be viewed as a produc- 
tion of considerable importance. 
The ‘ testimonies” of forty re- 
spectable authors of different re- 
ligious denominations, which are 
appended to the translator’s pre- 
face, prove the estimation in which 
Arminius was held, “‘ as a man of 
unaffected piety and upright con- 
duci, of principles and of charac- 
ter that were truly Christian ;— 
whose understanding was at once 
solid and acute; whose discourses 
from the pulpit were. impressive, 
eloquent, and useful; whose la- 
bours as a minister, and as a pro- 
fessor of divinity, were faithful and 
productive ; whose lectures were 
attended by a numerous auditory, 
that admired the strength of his 


arguments, and were astonished 
at the great learning which he 
displayed ; whose private life was 
animated by the spirit and adorn- 
ed with the graces of the religion 
which he taught; and whose wri- 
tings, which are more excellent 
than numerous, are distinguished 
by a great deal of accurate think- 
ing, by distinct views of the sub- 
jects which he discusses, and by a 
simple and perspicuous style.”— 
This is the character which two 
well-informed Calvinists have gi- 
ven of Arminius, and his method 
of teaching; and it is abundantly 
confirmed by the testimonies of 
other writers, whose connexion 
with this eminent Dutch professor 
was of a still more intimate nature. 

That veritable church histo- 
rian, the accomplished Mosheim, 
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has very justly observed, in his 
History of the Reformed Church, 
(Cent. 17, sec. 2, pt. 2,) ‘“ The 
doctrines of Christianity, which 
had beenso sadly disfigured among 
the Lutherans by the obscure jar- 
gon and the intricate tenets of the 
scholastic philosophy, met with the 
same fate inthe reformed churches. 
The first successful effort that pre- 


vented these churches from falling. 


entirely under the Aristotelian yoke 
was made by the Arminians, who 
were remarkable for expounding, 
with simplicity and perspicuity, the 
truths and precepts of religion, and 
who censured, with great plain- 
ness and severity, those ostenta- 
tious doctors who affected to ren- 
der them obscure and unintelligi- 
ble, by expressing them in the ferms, 
and reducing them under the classes 
and divisions, used in the schools.” 

If the tenets of Arminius had pro- 
duced no higher effects, these as 
would have entitled his memory to 
the veneration of posterity ;—but 
Mosheim adduces several other 
very striking instances of their 
benignant operations. Yet, exten- 
sively influential as he has shown 
the spirit of Arminianism to have 
been throughout Europe, among 
all religious persuasions, it has not 
had till now even the semblance of 
justice done to it in England. It 
has been the policy of its enemies 
to refer all inquirers for a know- 
ledge of Arminianism to the com- 
paratively impure streams of Cour- 
celles and Le Clerc ;—while its 
supine friends, content with their 
own better information about it, 
have never directed strangers to 
the clear and transparent fountain 
of Arminius himself. 

On other subjects of minor im- 
portance it has been a commenda- 
ble trait in our countrymen to elicit 
the most accurate intelligence ;— 
but, with the exception of old To- 
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bias Conyers’s translation of the 
Declaration of Arminius, we do 
not recollect any attempt that has 
been made to afford us a better . 
acquaintance with this doctrinal 
system. We have generally re- 
mained satisfied with the assuran- 
ces which some learned men have 
given us, ‘“‘that the doctrines of 
Arminius, and those of the church 
of England, may be properly re- 
presented as nearly corresponding 
together, both of them being the 
doctrines of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion devested of its sacramental 
peculiarities.” Those lovers of 
primitive Christianity, who have 
been accustomed to regard Jones’s 
translation and abridgment of Lim- 
borch’s Body of Dwinity, as an 
adequate delineation of Arminian- 
ism, will be delighted to find them- 
selves mistaken in their estimate. 
For this system of doctrines, as 
delivered by the pious and learned 
individuai from whom it derives its 
distinguishing appellation, is emi- 
nently evangelical in its aspect : 
and were not mankind liable to be 
seduced by names alone, more than 
by the nature of things themselves, 
we may venture to assert, that, if 
it be lawful for us to form our judg- 
ment of the Calvinists of the pre- 
sent age from their pastoral dis- 
courses, their private conversation, 
and their published writings, few 
of them would hesitate to sub- 
scribe to the explicit statement 
which Arminius has given in “ the 
Declaration of his Opinions,” on 
predestination, the providence of 
God, the free will of man, the 
grace of God, the perseverance of 
the saints, the assurance of salva- 
tion, and the perfection of believ- 
ers in this life. As the account of 
his sentiments on these points is 
but brief, we may, at some future 
opportunity, lay it before our read- 
ers ; at present we content ourselves 








with a statement of his doctrines, 
as described by Mr. Nichols in 
page 84 :— 


‘The truly evangelical system of reli- 
gious belief which is known in modern 
days under the name of Arminianism, has 
acquired that appellation, not because Ar- 
minius was the sole author of it, but (as I 
have shown in the preface to this work) 
because he collected those scattered, and 
often incidental, observations of the Chris- 
tian fathers, and of the early Protestant 
divines, which have a collateral relation 
to the doctrines of general redemption, 
and because he condensed and applied 
them in such a manner as to make them 
combine in one grand and harmonious 
scheme, in which all the attributes and 
perfections of the Deity are secured to 
him in a clearer and more obvious man- 
ner than by Calvinism, and in which man 
is still left in possession of his free will, 
which alone places him in the condition 
of an accountable being. The high rank 
which it is entitled to hold among the 
great pacificatory plans of the reformers 
and more recent divines, I have demon- 
strated in another place ; and the judicious 
reader, after a careful perusal of the works 
of Arminius, will consider the pre-emi- 
nence there assigned it, to be, in strict 
justice, only that which its unobtrusive 
excellencies demand. It is not to be de- 
nied, that upon this Scriptural foundation 
some individuals do not hesitate to de- 
clare that they have reared a grand edi- 
fice of their own; but this, on examina- 
tion, proves to be only a flimsy structure 
of ‘wood, hay, stubble,’—doctrines which 
lose all that decidedly gracious aspect, 
which, in conformity with the Scriptures, 
Arminius ‘had communicated to them.— 
These men are, therefore, much mistaken 
in the alliance which they have thus pre- 
posterously claimed :—for it is not the 
evangelical system of Arminius upon 
which they have ventured to build, but it 
is the legal and Pharisaic foundation of 
Pelagius, which, though extremely slight, 
is sufficiently stable to sustain the lumber 
of their inventions ; and the fabric of their 
erection has accordingly obtained the very 
appropriate appellation of ‘ Semi-Pelagian- 
ism.’ The reflection, however, is a plea- 
sant one, that the great majority of our 
English divines, and especially of our na- 
tional clergy, have, as it became the most 
learned and enlightened body of theolo- 
gians in the world, built upon the noble 
foundation of Arminianism a goodly fa- 
bric of ‘ gold, silver, and precious stones,’— 
‘doctrines which hold ‘the golden mean’ 
Vou. rx. March, 1826. 
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between the extremes of Calvinism and 
Pelagianism, and between the two inter- 
mediate and milder contradictions of Se- 
mi-Pelagianism and Baxterianism. Those 
ministers of ‘the truth as it és in Jesus,’ 
who allow to Scriptural. PriviLeces and 
to Scriptural puTizs their respective pro- 
vinces, are the only men who can consci- 
entiously delight to propagate Arminian 
doctrines in their native purity, as they 
eame from the hands of the most eminent 
professor that ever adorned the chair of 
Divinity in the university of Leyden.”— 
pp- 84, 85. 


This very closely printed volume 
contains Bertius’s celebrated fune- 
ral oration; and as this was the 
groundwork of Brandt’s Life of 
our author, Mr. Nichols has, in 
numerous appendices, supplied 
from the latter the information 
which Bertius had omitted, and 
has added much of a highly inte- 
resting character, that had not 
been produced either by dt 
or Bertius. The biographical no- 
tices of various eminent individu- 
als, with which the work abounds, 
are illustrative of the grand con- 
troversy between the Arminian 
assertors of civil and religious 
liberty, and their bigoted oppo- 
nents. We have been particularly 
entertained and instructed by the 
original remarks (in appendix F) 
on the progress of truth “in an 
ingenuous spirit ;” by the contents 
of appendix G ; by the letters of 
Junius and Arminius, concerning 
the early Independents ; by ‘the 
abuse of Anagrams,” and by the 
account of Gomarus, Uitenbogardt, 
and Vorstius, and of the apostasy 
of Bertius. 

On all these topics, and many 
others which are ably discussed in 
the life of the author, and which 
were extremely necessary to the 
proper elucidation of the early his- 
tory of Arminianism, Mr. Nichols 
has produced, from various sour- 
ces, a mass of original information 
which was never before presented 
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to the British public, but which 
will serve to illustrate many points 
in our national history, at an era, 
which, according to the late C. J. 
Tox, Esq., is of all others the most 
interesting to an Englishman. In 
one of these biographical digres- 
sions, Mr. Nichols produces the 
following remarks, the conclusion 
of which we should wish to see 
demonstrated :——“‘ The Remon- 
strants accommodated their con- 
fession of faith to the circumstan- 
ces of such doubting mortals as 
Vorstius. This accommodation is 
rendered apparent in that very 
able production, the Apology for 
their Confession; and still more 
so in the Theological Institutes of 
Episcopius.” 


‘*Though Episcopius himself was ac- 
counted ‘sound in the faith ;’ yet this un- 
usual latitude of belief, which was granted 
as the ample terms of church communion 
among the Remonstrants, procured for 
that great man and his liberal associates 
the suspicion of being themselves inclined 
to the Arian or Socinian heresy. Indeed, 
this is the character of them which is ge- 
nerally given by the most candid of our 
own writers. There can be no doubt, 
that in this instance, as well as in others, 
‘evil communications corrupted good man- 
ners; for though the first Remonstrants 
escaped the doctrinal contagion, yet the 
effects upon their successors were very 
lamentable. A regular declension from 
the orthodox faith in the important doc- 
trine of the Trinity may be traced, in 
those who successively filled the profess- 
or’s chair at Amsterdam, after Episcopius ; 
and if Courcelles, Poelenburgh, Limborch, 
Le Clerc, and Wetstein, be severally con- 
sidered as the proper index of the faith of 
the religious community over which they 
presided, (and their own documents, as 
well as the histories of those times, con- 
firm this view,) then it must be allowed 
that an excess of candour and liberality 
in the terms of communion is as injurious 
to the special purposes of Christian edifi- 
cation as too much strictness can be.— 
This is a subject on which I have bestow- 
ed some attention; and the reader will 
find a copious dissertation upon it in my 
Calvinism and Arminianism Compared, in 
their Principles and Tendency, appendix 
H. In that portion of my work I have 
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compared the practice of the Dutch Re- 
monstrants with that of the church of 
England ; and have, [ hope, satisfactorily 
demonstrated to every candid mind the 
truly liberal and mild constitution of the - 
latter, and the obviously beneficial results 
of her combined moderation and firmness, 
in requiring a rigid adherence to those 
terms of communion, against the strict- 
ness of which none were ever found to 
object, except the men whose laxity of 
principles disqualified them from beco- 
ming members of any Christian commu- 
nity.”—pp. 234, 235. 


This volume also contains five 
orations by Arminius, on the Object 
of Theology ; the Author and the 
End of Theology; the Certainty of 
Sacred Theology; the Priesthood 
of Christ; and the 5th, On Recon- 
ciling Religious Dissenstons am 
Christians. After these follow,— 
The Declaration of his Sentiments 
before the ‘States of Holland, and 
his Apology against thirty-one De- 
famatory Articles. In reference 
to the fifth of Arminius’s orations, 
Mr. Nichols observes,— 


**In this most admirable and spirited 
production, our author not only exhibits 
an accurate and profound acquaintance 
with the human heart, and of the motives 
which bias it, but developes those sound 
principles of religious liberty which were 
espoused and defended by his successors, 
and on account of which the Dutch Re- 
monstrants acquired the best portion of 
their just celebrity. Indeed, whatever 
was subsequently written by them on this 
interesting subject, is little more than an 
expansion of the sentiments here pro- 
pounded in the nervous language of Ar- 
minius.”—p. 370. 


It is, indeed, a most wonderful 
production, and justifies what one 
of the greatest divines of the last 
age said about its author:—‘“‘ The 
uncommon mildness and forbear- 
ance of Arminius (rendered still 
more extraordinary by the age in 
which he lived) is apparent in 
every page of his writings.” In 
that oration, Arminius described, 
in a most charming manner, an 
impartial Protestant synod. This 
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formed such a contrast to that 
which was convened ten years 
afterwards, as induced Mr. Ni- 
chols to point out “the amazing 
difference which may be percei- 
ved, in many essential particulars, 
between the heavenly assembly 
portrayed by Arminius, and the 
synod of Dort.” He considered 
this to be “a part of his duty, in 
order to counteract some late un- 
principled attempts at misrepre- 
sentation on that very important 
subject ;”—and he has executed 
this most laborious task in a style 
which leaves nothing to be desired, 
He has condensed all that Brandt 
had written on the subject, and has 
presented several important eluci- 
dations from Hales and Balcanqual, 
the Calvinistic acts of the synod, 
and the writings of Grotius, Epis- 
copius, Poelenburgh, Bayle, Ve- 
delius, Jortin, John Goodwin, and 
others. He has also interspersed 
some original letters from Boger- 


man, Niellius, Bergius, M. A. de 


Dominis, Maccovius, and Vorstius, 
which have never before been pre- 
sented to the English reader. 
We have been much amused 
with his concluding remarks, in 
which he compares the inquisito- 
rial conduct of the Dutch Calvin- 
ists towards their Remonstrant 
brethren, with the inquisition re- 
cently instituted by the bishop of 
Peterborough towards the candi- 
dates for holy orders; and he very 
clearlydemonstrates thatthe course 
pursued by the bishop is less ex- 
ceptionable than that of the Dutch- 
men. Indeed, the text and notes 
of this oration form a striking con- 
trast to each other: for, while Ar- 
minius is edifying us with his pious 
designs and peaceful thoughts, his 
translator, mild and modest though 
he is generally accounted, intro- 
duces us, in the notes, to the tur- 
bulent scenes of the Dutch synod, 
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in which we seem to hear the 
brawling president, the thumps of 
his lay secretary, Heinsius, the 
dissatisfactions of the states’ com- 
missioners expressed in bad Latin, 
and the personal squabbles of Go- 
marus, Lubbertus, and Hommius. 

Concerning the Declaration of 
his Opinions, which Arminius de- 
livered in 1608, before the states 
of Holland, Episcopius asks,— 
‘¢ What could any one desire, that 
was more open, candid, and ner- 
vous 1”—and the Rev. John Wes- 
ley, one of the must competent 
authorities on this subject, says 
that ‘‘it serves at once, by facts, 
to evidence the unfair usage he 
met with, and to proclaim to the 
world as manly and rational a sys- 
tem of divinity as any age or nation 
has produced.” 

Great though these commenda- 
tions are from such eminen® indi- 
viduals, they are by no means 
overstrained ; for it is a most in- 
teresting composition, as~ every 
reader will perceive on perusing 
it. This portion of our author’s 
works is likewise elucidated by 
numerous and long notes, which, 
derived from various learned sour- 
ces, shed much light upon the nar- 
rative, and the doctrines which it 
contains. The design of this im- 
mense array of authorities is evi- 
dently to prove the coincidence 
between the doctrines of Melanc- 
thon, Cranmer, Bucer, and others 
of the early reformers, and those 
of Arminius; the superior purity 
of the tenets of even the more de- 
teriorated race oftheRemonstrants, 
and the height to which they carry 
the grace of God, above that of the 
most evangelical class of the Cal- 
vinists ; and the necessity of some 
alteration in the Dutch formularies 
of that period. These points, and 
several more, are discussed at still 
greater length in Mr. Nichols’s 
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Calvinism and Armimanism Com- 
pared in their Principles and Tend- 
ency, which we reviewed in our 
number for November, last year. 
Nearly the whole of these import- 
ant elucidations, the result of deep 
research, are new to English read- 
ers, and must have cost the com- 
mentator vast labour,—for which 
every ingenuous and liberal mind 
will tender him due thanks. 

The late Rev. Thomas Scott, in 
his ‘Remarks on the Bishop of 
Winchester’s Refutation of Cal- 
vinism,” has called Grotius ‘ one 
of the most able and plausible, yet 
most decided, enemies of genuine 
Christianity that modern times 
have produced.” Yet Grotius, un- 
evangelical as he is thus depicted, 
is shown by Mr. Nichols to hold 
such elevated and Scriptural sen- 
timents on the grace of assurance, 
and on the perfection of believers, 
as neither Mr. Scott, nor any 
modern Calvinist, has ventured to 
avow. An avowal of this descrip- 
tion, on their part, would be ex- 
ceedingly inconsistent, so long as 
they profess the despairing lan- 
guage of an awakened Jew, Oh, 
wretched man that I am! to be the 
highest point of their religious ex- 
perience. A more disinterested 
witness (among many others) to 
the piety of Grotius, and to its 
blessed effects, is adduced by Mr. 
Nichols in the person of the cele- 
brated John Bowring, Esq., who 
says, in his Batavian Anthology, 
‘“‘ The very name of Grotius calls 
up all that the imagination can 
conceive of greatness and true 
fame. He laid the groundwork 
of that attention to religious duties 
which is so universal in Holland. 
The authority of his great name— 
always associated with Christian- 
ity, with peace, with literature, 
with freedom, and suffering, and 
virtue—has ever been a bulwark 
of truth and morals.” 
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From a note which would fill 
twelve of our pages, and which 
still is not one of the longest of 
those that are appended to this. 
translation, we present our read- 
ers with the subjoined extract, as 
a specimen of Mr. Nichols’s man- 
ner, and because it conveys some 
useful reflections :— 


“This letter will evince the extreme 
solicitude of Uitenbogardt, and of other 
eminent characters among the Remon- 
strants, for the preservation of evangeli- 
cal doctrine, and the general inculcation 
of gracious principles ; and it will serve to 
counteract and subvert those vile and re- 
iterated statements in the Historical Pre- 
face to the Acts of the Synod of Dort, 
respecting the unhallowing designs of the 
Arminians. Uitenbogardt was an aged 
minister, and had greater experience in 
ecclesiastical affairs than any man in the 
United Provinces: he therefore knew of 
the propensity in the human mind, while 
avoiding one extreme, to fly to another, 
and kindly cautioned Poppius against 
even the appearance of bare morality in 
his public discourses: the reply of Pop- 
pius will prove that venerable servant of 
Christ to have exercised, with regard to 
him, a groundless jealousy. But subse- 
quent events showed Uitenbogardt’s ap- 
prehensions to have been correct respect- 
ing some others: for while several of the 
Remonstrants endeavoured to shun the 
practice of the Calvinistic preachers, (who 
most injudiciously propounded the grace 
of God so as to make it a ground of carnal 
securily,) they resolved to say little about 
grace, and to supply the defects of their 
adversaries by inculcating the observance 
of Christian precepts, and the strict per- 
formance of religious duties. This was a 
complete change of practice from that ob- 
served by Arminius and the early defend- 
ers of his system; for those able divines 
avowed on all occasions that ‘ the preach- 
ing of the cross of Christ is, to all those 
who are called by the gospel, the power of 
God and the wisdom of God,’ 1 Cor. i, 24. 
The effect of this change, though deplo- 
rable, must be recorded, and ought to be 
generally known ;—not a few of the sub- 
sequent Dutch Remonstrants, within thirty 
years after the synod of Dort, by explain- 
ing away many Scriptural peculiarities of 
this description, had made rapid advances 
towards Semi-Pelagianism, and gave the 
law in that species of lore to bishop Jere- 
my Taylor, doctors Heylin, Whitby, and 
others of our celebrated countrymen. But 
it must never be forgotten, that several 

















divines of the greatest talents, both in 
Holland and England, held fast the form 
of sound words, as delivered by Arminius ; 
and manfully demonstrated to the world, 
that the doctrines of general redemption 
are of a more gracious description, and of 
a more hallowing tendency, than the un- 
humbling and restricted grace of the Ge- 
nevan school, and the absurd pleas of 
Calvinism, for a stinted and imperfect 
Christianity.”—pp. 623, 624. 

To do any thing like justice to 
a thick volume like this, would 
require more space than we can 
possibly allow. We can, in con- 
clusion, only express our high ap- 
proval of the style of the transla- 
tor, and of the numerous illustra- 


tions which he has adduced. Were 
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we required to point out any defect 
in spirit or manner, we should im- 
mediately refer to his notices of 
the Independents, the strictures 
upon whom we consider to be, in 
some instances, far too severe.— 
With this qualification to our prai- 
ses, we recommend the perusal of 
this volume to all those who are 
anxious to become acquainted with 
what were really the sentiments of 
Arminius on Christian doctrines, 
and with the various impediments 
they had to encounter before they 
reached that extensive, sphere of 
influence they now exert over so 
large a part of the religious world. 





From the Works of the Rev. John Wesley. 
A CLEAR AND CONCISE DEMONSTRATION OF THE DIVINE INSPIRATION 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


THERE are four grand and pow- 
erful arguinents which strongly 
induce us to believe that the Bible 
must be from God, viz. miracles, 
prophecies, the goodness of the 
doctrine, and the moral character 
of the penmen. All the miracles 
flow from Divine power; all the 
prophecies from Divine under- 
standing ; the goodness of the 
doctrine from Divine goodness ; 
and the moral character of the 
penmen from Divine holiness. 

Thus Christianity is built upon 
four grand pillars, viz. the power, 
understanding, goodness, and holi- 
ness of God: Divine power is the 
source of all the miracles; Divine 
understanding of all the prophe- 
cies; Divine goodness of the good- 
ness of the doctrine; and Divine 
holiness of the moral character of 
the penmen. 


I beg leave to propose a short, 
clear, and strong argument to prove 
the Divine inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The Bible must be the invention 
either of good mén or angels, bad 
men or devils, or of God. 

1. It could not be the invention 
of good men or angels, for they 
neither would nor could make a 
book and tell lies all the time they 
were writing it, saying, Thus saith 
the Lord, when it was their own 
invention. 

2. It could not be the invention 
of bad men or devils, for they would 
not make a book which commands 
all duty, forbids all sin, and con- 
demns their own souls to hell to 
all eternity. 

3. Therefore I draw this con- 
clusion, That the Bible must be 
given by Divine inspiration. 
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IMPURE AIR IN CHURCHES. 


THat atmospheric or common 


is universally admitted. Exclude 


air is one of the principal instru- this air from any animal or vege- 


ments of animal and vegetable life, table, and death is the inevitable 
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consequence. Though, therefore, 
it cannot sustain life of itself, it is 
one of those agents of nature which 
God has provided as essentially 
necessary to preserve and perpe- 
tuate that life which he first gave 
to his creatures. It follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that the 
purer this air is, the freer from all 
foreign admixtures, the more per- 
fectly will it answer its great and 
beneficent end. 

This air, in its passage through 
the lungs, parts with its oxygen, 
which is its chief vivifying princi- 
ple : that part being detained, and 
mixing with the blood, supplies the 
gradual wastes of nature, and in- 
vigorates the energies of the ani- 
mal system. Those parts of the 
air which are thrown from the 
lungs by respiration, being divest- 
ed of their vivifying and life-giving 
principle, lose their nutritive and 
elastic qualities, and have a dele- 
terious effect upon the animal sys- 
tem. When, therefore, this air is 
received into the lungs in this state, 
instead of feeding and enlivening 
the animal functions, it relaxes and 
weakens them. 

Now, let any house or close 
room be filled with people, or any 
living animals, who are continually 
inhalihg the air, and throwing it 
out again, deprived of its oxygen, 
it must become more and more 
impure; and the oftener it thus 
passes through the Jungs, the more 
deleterious must be its effects on 
the animal system. Being depri- 
ved of its natural elasticity and 
buoyancy, instead of enlivening, it 
has a deadening influence ;—and 
hence, in a large assembly, where 
the air is reduced to this state, the 
involuntary yawning, stretching, 
gaping, and oftentimes swooning 
or fainting, which are witnessed. 

Apply this reasoning tochurches. 
Although they may not be so per- 
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fectly tight as to prevent all exter- 
nal air from rushing in, yet being 
closed principally through the 
week, the air, more especially in | 
warm weather, losing its natural 
elasticity by becoming, like fixed 
air, stagnant and unhealthful, is 
totally unfit for respiration. Now, 
let a congregation assemble in a 
house in this state, without its be- 
ing ventilated ; and for two hours, 
perhaps, they are taking in and 
throwing out this air: is it.not a 
wonder that they come out alive ? 
In addition to their retaining that 
part of the air which feeds and 
supports animal life, they are 
throwing out with the other parts 
more or less of impurities from 
the stomach, which mix with the 
external air, and then this, taken 
again into the lungs, becomes foul 
and loathsome. What an element 
this to breathe in!—But suppose 
that on the departure of the con- 
gregation, the church is left closed 
until] they reassemble, and that 
three times in the course of the 
day: in what a contaminated state 
must the air in that house be by 
this time ! 

The writer of this article has 
often witnessed with extreme re- 
gret, on entering a church, parti- 
cularly in the evening, the dead- 
ening influence this impure air has 
had upon his whole frame, and has 
long and often expressed an una- 
vailing wish to have those evils 
corrected, which might be easily 
done by a little attention to a few 
plain directions. There can be 
but little doubt that many diseases 
are contracted by sitting inacrowd- 
edassembly, while the roomis filled 
with air thus rendered impure and 
unhealthful by being so often taken 
into and thrown out of the lungs; 
and then, after breathing and per- 
spiring for an hour or more in such 
a place, by exposing oneself sud- 
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denly to the cool atmosphere with- 
out, the effect is doubly mischie- 
vous. 

To remedy evils of such magni- 
tude, the writer humbly submits 
the following directions :— 

i. Let every sexton be instruct- 
ed, as an indispensible part of his 
duty, every morning that there is 
to be worship in any house, to see 
that a sufficient number of win- 
dows be raised, and doors opened, 
to ventilate the house thoroughly 


before the people assemble ;—that 


this must be done at all seasons of 
the year, in every house of wor- 
ship that is not furnished with a 
regular ventilator : but if the wea- 
ther be damp or cold, he should 
temper the atmosphere by a mo- 
derate fire early in the morning, 
closing the windows and doors 
just before the people assemble. 

2. At all seasons of the year, as 
soon as the house is emptied of 
the people, he should raise the 
windows and open the doors until 
the house is ventilated, and the 
atmosphere within restored to its 
natural state; and if the weather 
be either damp or cold, close them 
again as above directed, keeping 
up, at the same time, a moderate 
fire. 

3. In cold weather, where fire 
is necessary for the comfort of the 
people, it should be kindled early 
in the morning, that the proper 
temperature of the air may be ob- 
tained before the people assemble. 
There is no need of a large fire 
after the people are assembled, 
when the room has been pre- 
viously warmed as herein direct- 
ed; and therefore, during the 
worship, no additional fuel is re- 
quired,—neither should the -con- 
gregation be disturbed vy the 
noise of the poker and shovel du- 
ring the solemnities of divine wor- 
ship, not only because it is indecent 
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and irreverent, but also because it 
is altogether unnecessary for com- 
fort. Always regulate the quantity 
of fire by the degrees of cold.— 
Less artificial heat is necessary in 
a full house than in one only par- 
tially filled. 

4. In warm weather, be sure to 
‘have the windows raised early in 
the morning ; and, if the wind be 
not vehement, let them continue 
raised ; but if it be, close those 
only on the side of the house from 
whence the wind blows : but never 
hoist a window after the congre- 
gation is convened, because a cur- 
rent of air suddenly rushing on a 
person in a close room, especially 
if he be in a perspiration, will in- 
duce a cold, and perhaps lay a 
foundation for an inveterate dis- 
ease. 

5. The churches should be kept 
clean. Let them frequently be 
cleansed by pure water, often 
swept, allowing no dust to cleave 
to the seats. Upless this be at- 
tended to, it is not possible the air 
in the houses can be either pure 
or healthful. 

6. Always have a cup of pure 
water in the pulpit in time’ of 
worship, and be sure to renew it 
before the meeting recommences. 
Why should a sexton disturb the 
solemnities of divine worship by 
running up into the pulpit, to the 
gaze of every one present, after 
the commencement of the servi- 
ces of the sanctuary? This dis- 
graceful practice ought to be ba- 
nished all our churches. 

The observance of these plain 
and easy rules will contribute 
greatly to the health and conve- 
nience of worshipping assemblies, 
and prevent that coughing, yawn- 
ing, and drowsiness, so disagreea- 
ble, and so often witnessed in pub- 
lic assemblies ; for most of those 
sensations are induced, to the no 
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little annoyance of preachers and 
people, by the impure state of the 
air in the houses of worship: and 
certainly, over and above mere 
considerations of comfort and 
health, houses which have been 
consecrated to the special service 
of Almighty God, should, for this 
very reason, more than all others, 
be kept as cleanly as possible,— 
allowing no filth of any kind to 
remain either within or about 
them. What an unfit place is a 
filthy house, filled with an impure 
and stagnant air, to offer the in- 
cense of prayer and praise to a 
pure and holy God! 

This is not all. The man of God 
can preach better, and the people, 
of course, be more edified, when 
the house in which they are assem- 
bled is in a suitable state. The 
impure and stagnant air, divested 
of its enlivening properties by the 
causes already mentioned, has 
such a relaxing and deadening 
effect on the animal functions, 
and especially on the organs of 
speech, that a speaker, on enter- 
ing such a place, feels his nerves 
on a sudden relaxed, and is quite 
unfitted for his duty, while he wit- 
nesses a corresponding effect on 
his hearers. It must have a simi- 
lar effect on the human system to 
be immersed in such an atmos- 
phere, as it would on fish to take 
them from pure water, and plunge 
them into a muddy pond. The 
quantity of poisonous matter re- 
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ceived by this means into the sys- 
tem, in the course of the sabbath, 
no doubt contributes to weaken 
the constitution, if not to lay a 
foundation for a premature death, 
especially in those who are alrea- 
dy, in some measure, enfeebled by 
disease. 

It is, indeed, a scandal to the 
Christian name, that any body of 
people, professing to worship the 
Lord Jesus, should, through sheer 
neglect, carelessness, or want of 
knowledge, suffer their meeting 
houses to remain from one week 
to another in this shameful situa- 
tion. It would be far more beco- 
ming, much better comport with 
that reverence which is due to 
God, and much more conduce to 
health and comfort, to assemble 
in the oper air, than in a house 
contaminated’ through the culpa- 
ble neglect of thase to whom the 
charge of it is committed. While 
we take much pains to cleanse 
and purify our dwelling houses, 
shall the houses of God be allow- 
ed to become so abominably filthy, 
that it is an offence, and even dan- 
gerous, for people to assemble in 
them ? 

Let then the trustees of all 
churches give it in charge to all 
their sextons to attend to this 
thing with strictness and prompt- 
ness ; and if any will not attend to 
his duty, let him be dismissed from 
his station. ‘* Better one suffer 
than many.” 
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We have received from a cor- 
respondent, a minister stationed in 
one of our neighbouring cities, a 
few remarks on this subject, which 
we will insert, interspersed with 
such observations as the subject 
seems naturally to suggest. 


‘¢ Many of our preachers,” says 
he, ‘¢ complain for the want of sup- 
port; but, I believe, if, instead of 
complaining about their salary, they 
would faithfully attend to their duty 
as ministers of the Lord Jesus, they 
would have verv little cause of com- 
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plaint. If they are not supported, 
it is their own fault.” 

We shall not pretend to decide 
how many there are who thus suf- 
fer from neglect of duty: but while 
we hold it as an indisputable truth, 
founded not-only in the relation 


which ministers hold to their peo- 


ple, but also on the express decla- 
rations of God, that ministers are 
entitled to a competent support 
from the: people among whom 
they labour, we think it is equally 
true that the people are entitled 
to the exclusive labours of their 
ministers. If, therefore, the lat- 
ter neglect their duty, either in 
the application of their minds to 
useful study, or in attending to the 
various calls on them from the 
sick, the poor, the inquiring peni- 
tent, the wandering youth, &c,— 
they have no just cause of com- 
plaint. ‘* The labourer is worthy 
of his hire ;” and the ox that tread- 
eth out the corn must. not be muzzled : 
but it does not follow from this that 
the loiterer is to be paid for his tn- 
dolence, and that he who, instead 
of treading out the corn, leaves it 
to the wild beasts of the desert, 
must be fed for his carelessness 
and neglect. If he neglects the 
wants and the demands of the 
people, it is but a just reaction of 
Divine Providence, if the people 
neglect him. Hence says our 
correspondent, — 

‘¢T donot wonder that our friends 
do not like to remunerate men who 
leave their work so much more fre- 
quently than they ought, to visit 
their friends, and for every little, 
trifling excuse, neglect their ap- 
pointments ; and then, when they 
do come among the people, instead 
of endeavouring to strengthen their 
hearts in God, spend most of their 
time in conversing on worldly sub- 
jects, uttering their pitcous moans 
about their temporal embarrass- 
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ments, their fear of starvation, &c. 
If we want the people to love and 
support us, let us go to them as 
the messengers of Christ, as. the 
ambassadors of the King of kings ; 
talk with them about Jesus, holi- 
ness, and heaven; give them cre- 
dit for what they do; encourage 
them in their work by our zeal 
and diligence ; adopt and carry 
into effect proper plans: for our 
financial concerns; and then, I 
venture to affirm, there will be no 
lack of bread in all our borders.” 
If there be any such trifléfs as 
those above mentioned, who-rans- 
form themselves into mere mer- 
cenary handicraftsmen, who vent 
their discontent on every occasion, 
and jostle themselves against the 


ark of God with a careless indiffe-» 


rence, we think the censure against 
their conduct cannot be toosevere ; 
but we hope, for the honour of the 
Christian ministry, and the credit 
of the church to which they belong, 
they are exceedingly scarce ; and 
if nothing will effect their reform- 
ation, we are willing that poverty. 
should drive them to some employ- 
ment less disgraceful to themselves, 
and more in accordance with their 
worldly dispositions. To the faith- 
ful minister of Christ, whose soul 
burns. with love to the souls of 
men, and whose indefatigable la- 
bours recommend him to the 
“praise of all the churches,” 
these strictures will not apply.— 
Such ‘know full well that ‘ un- 
preaching prelates,”.to whatever 
class of ministers they may be- 
long, are a curse to the church. 
They have, indeed, wherever they 
have existed, been a sweet morsel 
for the infidel to swallow, while 
striving to digest his creed of uni- 
versal unbelief.. That the church 
should have to pay a man toa large 
amount annually, who spends his 
time in jaunting about as.a ‘‘ gen- 
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tleman commoner” at large, intru- 
ding into other people’s affairs, and 
exhibiting the airs of a military 
coxcomb, or aping the haughty de- 
meanour of some European despot, 
is a solecism in ecclesiastical eco- 
nomy, whieh calls for the hand of 
the reformer, and justly merits the 
deprecations of alt good men. We 
are no more able to form abstract 
ideas than we are to believe there 
are no prototypes in nature from 
which ideas are formed ;—and 
therefore we could never have 
thought of dealing out censures 
against such useless drones, had 
there been none such in exist- 
ence. Whoever may have sat for 
the portrait, we hope none will 
imagine himself drawn whose fea- 
tures are not clearly expressed. — 
The guilty alone, we hope, will 
condemn himself. The tongue 
may speak, and the countenance 
may scowl, while the affected air 
of loftiness may menace defiance 
to all whose temerity shall em- 
bolden them to think and to ex- 
presstheir thoughts for themselves; 
but unless action exemplify a more 
vigorous internal principle, all this 
will be considered by the intelli- 
gent spectator as mere empty de- 
clamation, or as the exterior ex- 
pression of a mind intent upon its 
own aggrandizement. 

There is another point of view 
in which this intricate subject has 
struck us with some force. While 
the lawyer, the statesman, the 
mechanic, the farmer, and all sorts 
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of labourers, are acknowledged to 
have a just claim on each other 
for services rendered, what just 
reason can be assigned’ why the . 
faithful minister of Christ should 
be exempted from a:similar claim 
for services faithfully rendered ? 
And while the rules of moral just- 
ice bind every man to fulfil the 
terms of his contract, why should 
a body of ministers, who profess 
to be the advocates of the purest 
system of morality ever promul- 
gated, be compelled to say to 
those whom they receive as fellow 
labourers, You shall be allowed so 
much annually; and then, at the 
close of the year, adopt the morti- 
fying language, ‘‘ We are poor, and 
therefore unable to pay you?” Is 
this conforming to the immutable 


principles .of eternal justice? If 


the creditor sees fit to forgive the 
debtor, on the score of brotherly 
love, the bond may be cancelled ; 
but if otherwise, it certainly re- 
mains in all its force. © There 
must, it seems to us, be some 
radical defect in that system of 
finance which produces evils of 
such magnitude, which impels to 
the violation of the plainest prin- 
ciples of moral justice, and which 
forces upon us the complaints of 
thousands. We will not, however, 
dwell longer on this subject, as we 
only intended to give our corre- 
spondent an opportunity to utter 
hts complaints, hoping they may 
affect those only who ought to be 
moved by them. 





REMARKS ON THE CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST. 


Messrs. Banes anD Emory—The following questions were lately sent me by oné 
of the subscribers of the Methodist Magazine. Please to give the questions a place 


in the next number, with the answers. 


Question—“ Did the Jews and how could the redemp 


Romans do right in crucifying 
\Christ ? If so, why stigmatize them 
with the crime of murder? If not, 


Wn. THACHER. 
tion of man 
have been effected but for their thus 
doing wrong ? 

Answer Ist—They did wrong. 
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Acts vii, 52: ** Ye have been now 
the betrayers and murderers.” But 
in what did that wrong consist 1— 
Answer: IN THEIR MALICE. Deeds, 
abstractedly considered, have not 
in them the nature of virtueor vice. 
The wrong lay in their disposition, 
i. e., in their design to destroy Je- 
sus Christ. If an insane man kills 
another, he, being destitute of rea- 
son, is no more criminal than a 
machine, in killing a man. There- 
fore we say that the moral evil lies 
not in the deed of crucifixion, ab- 
stractedly considered, but in the 
malice of his murderers. Saul was 
no less guilty of murder because 
David escaped. 

The second question is, If they 
had not been thus wicked, how 
would the world have been re- 
deemed ? 

Answer—This is the same as to 
ask, Had not man fallen, how would 
he have been redeemed ? 

This question destroys itself. — 
If there had been no fall, there had 
been no redemption. 

On each of these answers some 
illustration may be useful. 

First, Let it be considered that 
it was not in the power of man to 
murder Christ. John x, 18: “* No 
man taketh it from me, but I lay 
it down of myself: I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again.” 

2dly, He came to lay down his 
life to redeem man. 

3dly, He chose crucifixion as 
the most suitable manner of doing 
it; yet, 

Athly, Crucifixion (strictly speak- 
ing) did not put him to death; for 
while hanging on the cross, with 
two others, he voluntarily dismiss- 
ed his spirit, committing it into the 
- hands of his Father, to the asto- 
nishment of Pilate, leaving the two 
others living on their crosses. 

5thly, Of his own power he rose 
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again, triumphant over death, hell, 
and the grave. 

We now take a view of the cru- 
cifiers. In them we see a full por- 
trait of the carnal mind. That 
disposition is natural to all men. 
That all men are not so bad, is 
owing to the influence of grace not 
resisted. Jewish obstinacy may 
be considered as fallen nature in 
full growth. Therefore they may 
justly be considered as doing the 
same that every obstinate sinner 
would do underlike circumstances. 
The Jews speak out our natural 
disposition, when they cry, Crucify 
him! They are, in a manner, our 
spokesmen. From this we see that 
malice is man’s weapon against 
God; while Love is God’s instru- 
ment to save man from that malice. 
Man’s malice would crucify Christ : 
Christ’s love would yield to be cru- 
cified to save man. Man would 


_ destroy by crucifixion: Christ would 


save by suffering on the cross. The 
malice of man and the love of Christ 
meet in the same tremendous deed, 
viz. crucifixion ; and the mightiest 
of course must prevail, and he that 
prevails ruinsthe cause of the other. 
The cause of sin is ruined: sub- 
mission or punishment being the 
fate of all its adherents. Thus the 
crucifixion of Christ, through the 
fulness of his love, meeting sin in 
the blackness of its worst charac- 
ter, achieves the most glorious of 
ail triumphs, even the redemption 
of a lost: world. 

On the question, If man had not 
done this wrong, how would the 
world have been redeemed ?—one 
illustration may serve. A dog bites 
me, in consequence of which, a 
hydrophobia comes on: a physi- 
cian flies to save me; but there is 
but one remedy, and that is the 
blood of the Ba come jan. He pre- 
sents himself: I, ignorant of the 
proper remedy, thirst for his blood, 
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and accordingly fall upon him, rend 
his flesh, and drink his blood. I 
am now in sound health, through 
the efficacy of my physician’s blood. 
You ask, Had I not this madness, 
how would the love of my physi- 
cian have been shown in saving 
me? { reply, If I had been in 
health, I should not have needed 
a cure; yet my physician knows 
how to show his love, admitting I 
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was never sick. The case is plain : 
the sin and misery of man excited 
Divine pity ; Christ saw that to be 
made flesh, to dwell with man, and | 
to die on the cross, was the right 
way to save man: in love he died, 
in love he rose, in love he, at the 
right hand of God, presents our 
cause before the throne, where he 
will bring all that love him to reign 
for ever. . 





CHARTER FUND OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, U.S. 


Tue “ Trustees of the Fund for 
the Relief and Support of the iti- 
nerant, superannuated, and worn- 
out Ministers and Preachers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America,—their 
wives and children, widows and 
orphans ;” were incorporated by 
the State of Pennsylvania, 13th 
January, 1797. The institution is 
located in Philadelphia. The pre- 
sent managers are—Thomas Sar- 
gent, president; Joseph L. Inglis, 


secretary and treasurer ; Lemuel 
Green, Caleb North, Samuel Har- 
vey, William Lowber, Alexander 
Cook, James Donley, Thos. Jack- 
son. The amount of the capital 
stock at present is $24,231 26— 
the amount of interest received for 
the last year, $1,480 51—the or-’ 
ders drawn by the bishops for the 
several annual conferences during 
the year amounted to-$1,690. 
Jos. L. Ineuis, Treasurer, 
Philadelphia, January 6, 1826. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ee 


THE WYANDOT INDIANS. 


Copy of a letter from the “ Female Missionary Society,” in New-York, to the Rev. James 
B. Finley, superintendent of the Wyandot Mission, accompanying a box of books for 


the use of the Wyandots. 


Dear Strn—This being the cente- 
nary of the ordination of the Rev. John 
Wesley, our brethren in England re- 
gard it as a jubilee, and intend to cele- 
brate the —— time (19th i 
as a day of thanksgiving, &c. They 
also inquire if any of their friends in 
America are disposed to join them.— 
The Female Missionary Society an- 
swer that they do thank the Lord for 
his distinguished blessings bestowed 
upon them through this great event, 
and would unite some useful work with 
the voico of praise and thanksgiving. 

We have therefore collected books 
to assist in forming a circulating libra- 
ry among the Wyandot Indians, with 


whom 2 eg have so successfully labour- 


ed. The affecting accounts we have 
repeatedly heard respecting their obe- 
dience to the faith, have very much 
interested us in their behalf, and we 
desire they will regard this present _as 
a token of our Christian affection for 
them. 

As some pains have been taken to 
collect the books, we are aware that 
some pains and method will be neces- 
sary to preserve the collection. 

e have sent you copies of some 
of our circulating library regulations 
here, which you may adopt or amend, 
to suit circumstances, &. We would, 
however, suggest that you have a large 
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~ook-case made for the reception of 
these books, and for any that may be 
forthcoming ;—for we are persuaded 
that from various quarters you will be 
frequently receiving accessions to your 
stock. One method will be necessary 
to adopt at the beginning of your ope- 
rations, viz. to have each book with a 
uniform ticket inside the first cover: 
we have, therefore, for yout conve- 
nience, printed one thousand, which 
are forwarded with the books. 

Thus, having freely received the 
gospel as preached by Mr. Wesley, 
we are endeavouring to send it west- 
ward, and to the ends of the earth. 

We pray that you, sir, may long be 
ptcouved as a burning a peer, 
ight in the world; then, in a good ol 


age, be gathered to your fathers, and 
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so be for ever with the Lord, where 
may we be so ha py as to meet you, 
and all the faithful W yandots. 


By order, 


(Signed,J’ Susan Lampuin, 
Secretary. 


P. S.—We have also accompanie1 
the whole with a catalogue in a bound 
book, and began by numbering them ; 
but being packed up sooner than one 
of the friends expected, the tickets or 
labels are only attached to a few vo- 
lumes, which is left for you to com- 
plete. The book containing the MS. 
catalogue is large enough to contain 
1000 volumes, which we hope will soon 
be made up: the number we have put 
up is (besides some hundred tracts and 
pamphlets) 256 volumes. S. L. 


Upper Sandusky, Ohio, Jan. 13th, 1826. 


To the ‘Female Missionary Society” in New-York :— 


Sisters—It is with great pleasure 
that we inform you that the valuable 
present you made us has arrived safe 
to hand. We delayed expressing to 
you our gratitude in consequence of 
the sickness of our friend and brother, 
Finley—throvgh whom we intended to 
make this expression. 

We accept of the gift with grateful 
hearts, and at the same time praise that 
God who by his Spirit moved your hearts 
to bestow on us this great favour. 

We hope that these books will be the 
means of directing the minds of our 
children to that Saviour who died to 
redeem a fallen and lost world. 

We are still striving, through the 
blessing of God, to build up the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in this once dark 
part of the earth, and are still endea- 
vouring to have our children educated, 
and brought to an experimental know- 
— of the subiime truths of the gos- 


Dear Sisters—W e live far from each 
other, and in all probability we shall 


never have the pleasure of seeing your 
faces in this land of sorrow and afitic- 
tion ; but, blessed be God, we hope we 
shall one day see each other’s faces in 
that kingdom where all shall speak one 
language, and all shall understand each 
other. 

We avail ourselves of the present op- 
portunity of returning you our gratefal 
acknowledgments for all the favours we 
have received from your society. 

Sisters—We salute you in the bonds 
of Christian affection. 

(Signed,) 
Between the Logs, 
Jobn Hicks, 
Mononcue, 
Matthew Peacock, 

School committee and chiefs of the nation. 

Esq. Gray Eyes, 
James Big Tree, 
James Harryhoot, 
Joseph Wilhams, 
Classleader's. 


Gero. Puncn, Chief. 





NEW-ORLEANS MISSION, 


Rev. N. Bangs and J. Emory : 


Dec. 28, 1825. 


Dear BreTHREN—By request of the Mississippi Annual Conference, I 





send you the report of the state of the New-Orleans mission, which was sub- 
mitted to that body at their late session in Washington, Miss., and which you 
are at liberty to publish in your useful Magazine. Religious and missionary 
intelligence is a departmert in your work which I always read first; and not 
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unfrequently 1 have been disappointed and chagrined to find so few pages 
occupied under that interesting head. This I do not charge you with, but 
rather those who are in possession of interesting facts, but fail to communicate 
them. If I am guilty myself, it has been because I have felt my entire incom- — 
petency to write for the instruction of others; and in submitting this report, I 
do it with diffidence, hoping, nevertheless, it may be a means of some good. 


IMMEDIATELY after the adjournment 
of conference at Tuscaloosa, I repaired 
to my station. I found the state of the 
church much as I had anticipated,— 
little to encourage, and much to dis- 
hearten. The few persons who held 
themselves members of our church 
were united in a class, and held their 
meetings in a room which they kept 
rented for that purpose. 

This little flock had those among 
them who might be truly termed the 
salt of the earth. Although they had 
been much deprived of the preached 
word from men of their own denomi- 
nation; yet had they kept the spark 
still alive by often speaking one to the 
other. 

This little company received me with 
great joy, invoking the Divine blessing 
on me and my labours. This cheered 
my heart in the midst of many discou- 


ragements, and kept me from fainting 


by the way. 

The first object contemplated in the 
mission, that of building a house of wor- 
ship, I found to be opposed by many 
and formidable difficulties. The first 
was the inability of our members to 
give us any assistance; the second, 
loss of confidence, in consequence of a 
former unsuccessful attempt; and the 
third, which was greatest of all, an en- 
tire indifference or hostility in many to 
the design. 

In the early part of the season, 
brothers Winans and M‘Gehee came 
down to our assistance,—and, after 
many exertions, we succeeded in get- 
ting twelve or thirteen hundred dollars 
subscribed in the city. This, together 
with what had been given in other pla- 
ces, enabled us to purchase a lot of 
ground ina very eligible part of the 
city, and to engage the inclosing’ and 
outside finish of a comfortable chapel, 
sufficiently large for present purposes. 
The work was executed with such de- 
spatch, that by.the middle of May we 
occupied the house, which we have 
continued to do ever since. About one 
thousand dollars more would finish the 
building, which I hope will be collect- 


B. M. Drake. 


ed in the course of the present sea- 
son. 

I regret to say that I have had so 
little success in promoting the ultimate 
object of all our missionary labours,— 
the conversion and sanctification of 
souls. Some few have been added to 
the church, and I trust they have been 
of that number who will be eternally 
saved; but there has been nothing like 
a general reformation. 

My field of labour has been far too 
large for the cultivation of one labour- 
er. There were many errands of mercy 
that I might have gone on,—but was 
press by want of time and strength. 

have been in the habit of visiting the 
state prison occasionally, where I have 
had the privilege of preaching that gos- 
pel which is the opening of the prison 
doors to them that are bound, to more 
than one hundred miserable beings,— 
most of whom were bound in heavy 
chains. One young man, who appear- 
ed not to be hardened in crime, came 
to me with tears in his eyes, and said, 
‘*We thank you for taking notice of 
us: though we are confined in this pri- 
son, we have not lost all the feelings of 
human beings.” I left several religious 
tracts and some Bibles with them. I 
was afterwards told, on visiting them, 
that a poor prisoner, who was declining 
fast, sought one of his fellows who could 
read, and got him to read the Bible to 
him. The next time there was preach- 
ing, he got himself removed near to the 
place where I stood ; and being person- 
ally addressed after the sermon, he was 
so overwhelmed with his feelings that 
he could scarcely utter a word. I am 
not without hope that he is this day 
with the penitent thief who was cruci- 
fied with our Lord. 

I have had stated appointments once 
a week for the garrison of U. S. troops. 
Here I have remarked much serious 
attention. I have sold a number of 
them Bibles and Testaments, and gave 
them religious tracts. I was sent for 
to visit one in his last moments, who 
professed to have found peace with 
God through Christ. My heart was 
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melted within me when I saw his 
quivering lips attempting to sing the 
praises of Christ. 

I have preached occasionally to sea- 
men, and visited the marine hospital. 
These, with the other duties which de- 
volved on me, have kept me very busy. 

In the latter part of June, my health 
failed, and I was confined to my room 
for some weeks. When I began to 
recover, I was advised to retire to the 
country until my strength returned.— 
This I did, but was attacked more se- 
verely in the country, from which I 
have not long recovered. So soon as 
it was thought safe, I returned to my 
station. 

. [forbear enlarging on the moral con- 
dition of this place. It is well known. 
I will only say there is much need for 
evangelical exertion here. There is 
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full room for all denominations of Chris- 
tians to exert themselves. We have the 
world in miniature. Scarcely is there 
a virtue or vice but what may be found 
m exercise; but vice greatly prepon- 
derates. The sabbath continues to be 
a day of common, or rather uncommon, 
amusement and business. Balls, thea- 
tres, and masquerades, are sufficient to 
occupy all the attention of the females, 
while the men are. almost lost in the 
whirlpool of. speculation. The hydra, 
duelling, still obtains to a considerable 
extent—a full proof of the vitiated state 
of public feeling. What need is there 
for Zion to wear sackcloth, and put 
dust upon her head? What need for 
the priests of the Lord to weep between 
the porch and the altar?—May God 
send by whom he will, but oh! may he 
send speedy help to this place !: Amen. 





ASBURY MISSION. 


Letter from the Rev. Isaac Smith to the Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, dated Milledgeville, Jan. 13, 1826. 


Dear BrotHer—I had. declined 
writing until I returned to Asbury ; 
but being advised to make as speedy 
a communication to you of the state of 
the school and mission as was practi- 
cable, I have concluded to write from 
this place. Our school the last quar- 
ter was upwards of thirty—not as many 
as we had the promise of, owing, I be- 
lieve, to sickness and the unsettled state 
of this people. Their progress in learn- 
ing may be seen by the re of seve- 
ral gentlemen that were kind enough 
to attend at our last examination. I also 
send a copy of a certificate, signed by 
all the head chiefs of the nation, whic 
will show our standing among them,— 
also their desire for the continuance of 
the school. 

It is with great pleasure, and, I hope, 
gratitude to God, that I can say, the 
J.ord has done and is doing great things 
for us. Six of the United States’ sol- 
diers are, we believe, born of God, and 
almost twice that number have. joined 
our church, They were, when | came 
away, very zealous, much alive to God: 


a number of them attend meeting very 
regularly, and many of them are very 
serious. We have thirty-two in soci- 
ety: sixteen are considered red peo- 
ple, three are blacks, the others are 
whites. One of therh is a man raised. 
in the nation, who promises to be use- 
ful as an interpreter. A few weeks 
ago, for the first time, I was permitted 
to proclaim to the Indians, in their own 
language, (by brother Hardridge,) the 
glad tidings of salvation at their coun- 
cil house. They promised to hear me 
again when the weather became warm- 
er: (it was very cold when I met them. ) 
I hope the time is come for them to re- 
ceive the gospel, which for several years 
they were not willing to do. I believe 
they are now satisfied that we seek their 
good—that we do not wish tohave them 
hurt; but, contrariwise, to promote 
their happiness. Their language is,— 
You are our friend—you wont hurt us. 

We hope to get the establishment 
patronized by the general government 
shortly. I am, dear sir, yours. in Jesus, 

Isaac Smiru. 


Report of the Asbury Mission inthe Creek Nation. 


THe undersigned, at the request of 
the Rev. Isaac Smith and W. C. Hill, 
attended, on the 22d December, 1825, 
a public examination of the native In- 
dian children under their immediate 


direction. This school, cherished by 
Methodist Fee ny is, In our opinion, 
in a very flourishing condition. Many 
of the pupils have made considerable 
progress in spelling, reading, writing, 
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and arithmetic ; and some of them ac- 
quitted themselves with deserved cre- 
dit in the elementary parts of English 
grammar. The mode of instruction 
pursued by the above-mentioned mis- 
sionaries, is clear, simple, and compre- 
hensive: and the rapid advancement of 
the children in those branches of edu- 
cation to which they have given their 
attention, exhibits not only the best 
testimony of the excellence of their 
natural minds, but also of the skill and 
indefatigable attentionof their teachers 
in eliciting so successfully their dor- 
mant faculties. 

We would heartily recommend this 
school to the respectful attention of 
the public; and our sincere wish for 
its continuation and expansion is ex- 
clusively founded on the moral and 
mental improvement which have been 
evinced to us in its promising pupils. 
We consider the institution one of a 
very interesting nature ; and whilst we 
wish it success, we indulge an earnest 
hope that the friends of civilization will 
unite with us in its commendation. It 
is due to the amiableness and intelli- 
gence of Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Hill, to 
say that much of the improvement and 
decent demeanour of the young females 
attached to the school is attributable 
to their maternal vigilance over their 
minds and persons. 

S. Donoho, 
Alfred ‘W. Elwes, 
Thos. Crowell. 

I was present at an examination of 
the Asbury mission school, held on the 
22d December, 1825, and, at the re- 
quest of the instructers, took part in 
the exercise. The readiness of reply 
to the questions put to each of the scho- 
Jars in the several branches in which 


they were instructed, convinces me 
that considerable care must have been 
taken in inculcating upon their minds 
the principles of useful knowledge. 

The class examined by myself in. 
English grammar acquitted itself with 
much approbation. In the faculty of 
memory, I am decidedly of opinion they 
are not inferior to those who have the 
advantages of civilization. Their judg- 
ment, too, as evinced by their improve- 
ment in arithmetic, is equally strong ; 
and their minds, so far as I am capable 
of judging, are entirely susceptible of 
being improved by a continued ad- 
vancement in literature. 

That this institution is calculated to 
do good to this people, I cannot doubt. 
That it may meet with encouragement, 
I sincerely wish. I. H. Smiru. 


We, the undersigned, head chiefs of 
the Creek nation, have much pleasure 
in stating that we have noticed the con- 
duct of Messrs. Smith and Hill, who 
have charge of the Methodist mission- 
ary establishment in our country ; and 
we feel it due to them to say that their 
conduct has been perfectly satisfactory, 
and as far as we have been able to learn, 
our people are satisfied both with the 
institution and those who have charge 
of it; and hope they may be continued, 
particularly our old friend, Mr. Smith. 

his mark. 
Little x Prince, 
Poeth x Yoholo, 
Tuskehencha, x 
Hopoi x Hadgo, 
Yoholo x Micco, 
Mad x Wolf, 
John x Stedham. 
Witness—John Crowell, 
Agent for Indian Affairs. 
Sept. 30th, 1825. 





POTAWATOME MISSION. 


Rev. Srr—In compliance with the 
instructions I received from bishop 
Roberts, I transmit to you information 
relative to a mission among the Indians, 
to which I was appointed by bishop 
M‘Kendree, superintendent of the Mis- 
souri conference in 1823. ) 

In thespring of 1824 I opened a com- 
munication with the Potawatome In- 
dians, and found that they were willing 
to receive a mission among them ; but 
my call to the general conference pre- 


St. Louis, Oct. 25, 1825. 
vented me from holding a satisfactory 
council with them that year. Being 
reappointed in the next autumn by 
bishop Roberts, superintendent of the 
Illinois conference, I opened a school 
at fort Clark, on Illinois river, which 
continued through the winter, and in 
which I had six Indian children, whose 
progress was extremely flattering for 
so short a period. 

In the spring of 1825, together with 
five white families, I proceeded to the 
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mouth of Fox river,—shortly after 
which I had a most satisfactory coun- 
cil with five chiefs of said tribe. 

We immediately built cabins for the 
accommodation of the families. I then 
opened a school, into which I received 
fourteen Indian children; but finding 
flat the station was not located on In- 
dian land, I proceeded up Fox river 
about thirteen miles farther, selected 
a situation, and am now preparing to 
remove to it, which I shall accomplish 
as soon as possible. In consequence 
of the sickness of my teacher, there is 
at present a vacation, which will con- 
tinue until I erect a schoolhouse at the 
new station. I flatter myself that I 
shall then have at least one hundred 
children. The Indians have manifested 
great anxiety to have their children 
instructed in the arts of civilized life. 
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I have received in support of the mis- 
sion to the amount of about five hundred 
dollars in property, obtained by volun- 
tary subscription, and the committee 
have voted, in addition, one thousand 
dollars, payable in quarterly instal- 
ments,—the first of which I received 
in cash, and have drafts on the treasu- 
rer of the Missionary Society for the 
remainder. 

Being instructed to correspond with 
you quarterly, you may expect a com- 
munication in January next, when f 
hope I shall have it in my power to give 
you more satisfactory formation on 
the subject of my mission. 

Your affectionate brother, 
JEessE WALKER. 


To the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Missionary Society of the M. E. €, 





SOUTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE. 


Milledgeville, January 20th, 1826. 


Betit resolved by the members of the “‘ South Carolina Conference,” That 





they entertain a most grateful sense of the hospitality of the citizens of Mil-~ 
ledgeville to them during their long and arduous sitting, and that they will 
ever feel bound to pray the great Head of the church to sanctify to them, cof- 


iectively and jndividually, their humble ministrations among them. 


Signed, 


Wm. M. Kennepy, Secretary. 
7 


The following appointments to the several circuits and stations were made 
by the South Carolina Conference, at its late session in this place :— 


Atuens Districr.—Wm. Arnold, 
P.E. Athens and Greenesborough— 
. Pierce. Habersham mission—N. 
H. Rhodes, Grove—W. J. Parks. 
Gwinnett—J. W. Townsend. Broad 
river—Wiley Warwick. Appalatchie 
—F. P. Norsworthy, Angus M‘Pher- 
som. Walton—Thos, Sainford. Yellow 
river—J. Bellah. Fayette—J. Hunter. 

MILiLepGEvILLE District—Saml. 
K. Hodges, P. E. Milledgeville—Ro- 
bert Flournoy. Cedar creek—Thos. 
Darley, Benj. Bell. Sparta—Thomas 
Mabrey. Washington—M. C. Pueri- 
foy. Alcovie—Matthew Raiford. Mon- 
roe—Adam Wyrick. Ocmulgee—Jas. 
‘Tabor. Houston—Jer. Norman, jun. 
Asbury mission—I. Smith, W. C. Hill. 

SAVANNAH District.—Geo. Hull, 
P., E. Savannah—-Charles Hardy. 
Waynesborough—J. J. Triggs. Ohoo- 
pie—J. N. Glenn, J. M. Bradley. Li- 
berty—Tilman Snead. St. Mary’s and 
Satilla—James Dunwody. Appling— 
Thos. D. Howell. Little Ocmulgee— 
Samuel Sewell. Effingham—L. My- 
ers, supernumerary. 

Vox. 1x. March, 1826. 


Aveéusta District.—Nich. Tally, 
P.E. Augusta—Wm. M, Kennedy. 
Warren—John B. Chappell, Benjamin 
Gordon, supernumerary. Little river 
—Allen Turner. Saluda—Robert L. 
Edwards. Abbeville—Jas. Dannelly, 
B. H. Capers. Washington and Lex- 
ington—To be supplied. Keowee— 
Greene W. Huckaby. 

Cuarieston District.—James O. 
Andrew, P. E. Charleston—W. Ca- 
pers, H. Bass, P. N. Maddux. Cy- 
press—John Mood, D. Low. Orange- 
burg—Elisha Calloway. Black swamp 
—-Noah Laney. Hollow creek—Reu- 
ben Mason. Congaree--Isaac Boring. 
Cooper river—J. H. Massey. 

CotumsBia Districr.—R. Adams, 
P, E. Columbia—Jos. Holmes. Cam- 
den—Benj. L. Hoskins. Santee—Sa- 
muel Dunwody. Sandy niver—Elias 
Sinclair, W. H. Mabrey. Newberry— 
To be supplied. Enoree—John Tay- 
lor. Lawrence—B. Smith. Reedy 
river—Z. Dowling, W. W. King. 
Wateree—G. W. Moore, 

Faverrevitte Disreiet.—Bond 
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English, P. E. layetteville—C. Betts. 
Wilmington—J. Freeman. George- 
town and Black river—B. Rhodes, W. 
Gassaway. Brunswick—Arch. Pue- 
rifoy. Pedee—J. L. Jerry. Lynchi’s 
creek—James Hitchener. Rocking- 
ham—lIsaac Heartly. _Wackamau— 
John H. Robinson. Bladen—H. W. 
Ledbetter. 

Cueraw Districr.—M. M‘Pher- 
son, P. E. Lincoln—Joseph Moore. 
Rocky river—E. Petty, John M. Ta- 
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tum. Montgomery—Philip Groover: 
Deep river—J. Watts. Sugar creek 
—D. F. Christenbery. nion—E, 
Askew, J. Ozier. Morganton—Wm. 
Crook. 

TALLAHASSEE District.—-J. Evans, 
P.E. Tallahassee mission—J. Slade. 
Homes’ valley do.—M. C. Turrentine. 
Pea river do.—D. G. M‘Daniel. Au- 
gustine and St. John do.—A. P. Manly. 
Chattahoochie—Jas. Stockdale. Early 
—J. C. Wright. , 





HIGHLAND 


MISSION. 


‘o the Treasurer of the Missionary Society of the M. E. Church. 
DeAR Brotruer—In the absence of the corresponding secretary, I submit 


to you an account of my visit to the Highland mission. 


Wehad appointed the quarterly meet- 
ing for that station on the 7th and 8th 
of January. On Thursday, the 5th, I 
came to Peekskill, and found brother 
J. B. Matthias at home, in usual health 
and good spirits. He had an appoint- 
ment given out for me in the evening. 
On Saturday we arrived at the place 
for the quarterly meeting ; and, not- 
withstanding the wet and cold, we had 
a considerable congregation of both 
men and women. After preaching, we 
organized a quarterly meeting confer- 
ence, and explained to them the eco- 
nomy of Methodism, and the design of 
the missionary society, as an auxiliary 
in planting the gospel. Prayer-meet- 
ings were appointed in the several 
neighbourhoods, which, by accounts, 
were well attended, lively, and profit- 
able. On Sabbath, at 9 o’clock, we 
met for lovefeast: our room for meet- 
ing, though tolerably large, was filled 
with members, and other serious and 
well-behaved people; and the testimo- 


_hies given in were fervent, Scriptural, 


and truly interesting. At the close of 
our lovefeast, thirty-six were read into 
full membership. We then proceeded 
to the administration of the holy sacra- 
ment, and something like one hundred 
persons came forward with solemnity, 
and with tears of joy and gratitude. 
The public congregation was large 
for the place, and as attentive and or- 
derly as could be wished: I know not 
that there was a single exception ; for 
they all appeared to receive the word, 
as if they believed it was able to make 
them wise unto salvation. The pros- 
pect of success is still good; and indeed 
} think the success which has already 
attended this mission will fully com- 
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pensate the patrons of your society for 
the small sum expended for its — 
Considering the situation of the place, 
and condition of the people, I am fully 
of the opinion that it will be doing a 
Christian charity, and service to the 
cause of God, to continue this station 
on the missignary list. 

Permit me to remark of the district 
generally, that our prospects are encou- 
raging. Great peace and unity prevail 
among our people, and the preachers 
are in good spirits. Though we have 
not had any great and extensive revi- 
val, yet in a number of places converts 
have been added to the church,—and 
there has been more than a usual de- 
gree of the quickening and sanctifying 
grace among our members. Our love- 
feasts for the last quarter have been 
exceedingly profitable. 

At the close of each lovefeast for the 
last tour, I have called the attention 
of our people to the Methodist Maga- 
zine with some success. In recom- 
mending this publication, I have stated 
with confidence that it will bear a com- 
parison with any periodical work our 
country affords, not only as to the sub- 


ject matter and execution of the work, 


but also the price: besides, it has claims 
on our people that no other work can 
have. The profits arising from this 
work (as of all our books from the gene- 
ral book-room) are not individual pro- 
perty, neither are they partial in their 
application,—but must be considered 
the common property of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; and each annual 
conference shares an equal dividend 
of the profits, to enable them to send 
the gospel to the poor, to give a mor- 
sel to the superamnuated and worn-out 














sninisters, their widows, and orphan 
children, who are in want. In offering 
our Magazine, we offer them the worth 
of their money ; we present them with 
a family library and the memoirs of 
Methodism, and give them an oppor- 
tunity of aiding one of the noblest cha- 
rities in the world. Without detract- 
ing i: om the merits of other periodical 
publications, we cannot look to them 
for the support of Methodism, either 
in doctrine or influence: though from 
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many of them we may expect common 
courtesy, yet others are designed as an 
attack upon us, either directly or indi- 
rectly ; and even those which are called 
Methodist papers, having sprung up 
under local circumstances, are doubt- 
ful in their character, and worse than 

artial in their influence. The great 

onds of union should be preserved, 
and we ought to be fearful of cutting 
the smallest ligature which binds us 
together. 





WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


WE extract from the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine the following account 


of the mission in Caffreland. 


Extracts from Mr. Kay’s Journal. 


June 26th.—We arrived at Wes- 
leyville, and found brother Shaw and 
family all well and happy, amidst their 
black society. After spending a day 
here, to rest our horses, and transact 
various business pertaining to our pre- 
sent circumstances and projected ope- 
rations, we proceeded to visit the chief 
Islambie, [called Ilambi in Mr. Whit- 
worth’s journal,] accompanied by bro- 
ther W. Shaw. We arrived at the old 
chief’s residence early on Saturday 
afternoon, and having unsaddled our 
horses at a short distance from his hut, 
we continued to stand aloof for some 
time, expecting that he would send a 
message of inquiry. We were at first 
told that he was out in the fields, tend- 
ing his cattle; but we soon discovered 
that this was a mistake. Observing, 
however, that he neither came nor sent 
to us, we went up to him, and after sa- 
Juting him, took our seats on the ground 
by his side. Seeing this, he appeared 
much pleased, and shook hands with 
each of us, at the same time sharing 
among us a piece of boiled meat which 
his servants had just brought for his 
use. He seems to be between eighty 
and ninety years of age, but is still very 
healthy and strong. He is evidently 
still capable of assuming all the fierce- 
ness of the savage; nevertheless he 
treated us with the utmost mildness 
and good humour. 

We had not sat long before he re- 
quested to know what news we had 
brought; and, after making a few pre- 
liminary remarks, it was stated, that, 
having obtained the sanction of his ex- 
cellency the governor, we were desi- 
rous of establishing a mission in some 
part of his territories, and that, with 


this view, we were come to know his 
mind fully upon the subject, and also 
to learn what part of his country would 
be most suitable and convenient, both 
for him, his people, and us. To this 
he replied, saying, ‘“‘ Your intentions 
are good; and I am thankful to hear 
of them. But my country is not good 
enough for you; and, what is still 
worse, my people are too bad to learn. 
—What teacher would come among 
them?” Here the interpreter inform- 
ed him that I was ready and anxious 
to come, in order that I might tell them 
of the things of God, which would tend 
to their improvement and salvation.— 
‘¢ Where,” exclaimed he, ‘‘does that 
man (God) live?” This question is one 
which the Caffres frequently ask; and 
in such a way as to show the awfully 
ignorant state of their minds. ‘‘ Dark- 
ness covers the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the minds of the people.” 

July 3d, Sunday—A bout three, P. M., 
the chief sent to us, saying we might 
hold service in his hut, and that the 
people were then at liberty, the coun- 
cil having broken up. We immediate- 
ly went; and upon entering, found a 
goodly company gathered together.—— 
men, women, and children. Brother 
S. commenced by giving out a hymn, 
which the interpreters sang; and all 
continued very attentive, while I re- 
lated to them the news of heaven. 

The service being ended, we availed 
ourselves of the opportunity, while all 
the inferior chiefs were present, to ask 
Islambie whether he had come to any 
decision relative to our proposals. He 
evaded the question for some time,— 
but subsequently told us that he had 
merely done this to hear what we should 
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say; adding, ‘* The thing is determined, 
and you have nothing to do but to se- 
Ject a place: the land is before you.” 
Here he expressed some degree of fear 
that we were only “ mocking him ;” 
and that as soon as we left him, we 
should forget the subject. Hearing 
this, we assured him of our sincerity 
in the strongest terms, with which he 
appeared to be fully satisfied: and, 
Jeaning forward upon his staff, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground, he ex- 
pressed himself as follows :—‘‘ I see 
strange things to-day: I am old, and 
unable to help or defend myself; but 
to-day I get a great captain: to-day I 
have got an ear: he shall be to me also 
for eyes! To-day I sce that I have 
friends in the world! Tf have been an 
earthworm ; but to-day I creep out of 
the hole!” Addressing himself to those 
around him, he continued .—‘‘ Like 
wolves and wild dogs, we have been 
hid in dark places; but to-day we are 
called men, and see the light!” I was 
much affected, while, in reference to 
myself, he observed, ‘‘ He shall be our 
bush :” (a figure of speech for place of 
refuge.) 

One of his chief counsellors now 
arose, and harangued the compan 
with great fluency, and with still 
greater energy ;—congratulating all 
present upon the day which now 
dawned upon them and their children; 
at the same time observing, that he 
hoped we were not “‘ mocking them.” 
I again assured them that this was far 
from being our intention: on the con- 
trary, we merely waited to hear all 
they had to say respecting this matter, 
after which I should return home, and 
immediately prepare to come among 
them. Hearing this, he proceeded in 
a strain of language, expressive of 
much more gratitude than we could 
possibly have expected from a hea- 
then. He concluded his speech by 
charging the old chief to protect, and 
take care that no harm befel me or my 
family: adding, ‘“‘ The name of Islam- 
bie is great, but his character is bad 
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among all the nations; who, howeves 
shall now see what he is.” 

Thursday, 7th.—We were conduct- 
ed by Dooshani, and his brother Kye, 
the sons of Islambie, to the rivulet Um- . 
kangisa ; the banks of which had been 
mentioned by his father, as an eligible 
spot for our purpose. The land is high 
and rich; the water is good, andevi- 
dently permanent, being a collection 
of springs, whose different streams find 
a channel in the centre of a fine val- 
ley, down which the main stream runs 
through a rocky bed: hence it caa 
never be liable to that absorption, to 
which the rivulets in this country are 
generally subject, from having sandy 
beds. It discharges itself into the 
Kouya, (known to the colonists by the 
name of the a which constitutes 
oue, of the principal rivers in Caffre- 
and. 

9th.—Having returned to Wesley- 
ville, we held a special district meet- 
ing, in which it was agreed that our 
new station (its site being contiguous 
to one of the highest peaks in the 
country) should be called Mount Coke, 
in memory of that great and indefati- 
gable missionary, the late Rev. Dr. 
Coke. Oh that we may all be influ- 
enced by the same burning zeal for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls! 

12th.—We left Wesleyville yester- 
day afternoon, slept in the open air last 
night, commenced our ride before sun- 
rise this morning, narrowly escaped a 
herd of elephants in the forenoon, and 
arrived in safety at Graham’s Town, 
between 8 and 9 o’clock this evening, 

2ist.—Having engaged a mechanic 
for the new station, he and his family 
have left town to-day for Wesleyville, 
where they will remain until I have 
completed my arrangements in Alba- 
ny: This will give him an opportunity 
of obtaining some degree of acquaint- 
ance with the natives, their dispositions 
and manners, as also with the nature 
of his work, which will be the super- 
intendence and promotion of the tem- 
poral concerns of the station. 


OBITUARY. 


~<— 
MEMOIR OF MRS. REBECCA PENNINGTON. 
To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


In the hope that the following brief memoir may in some measure forward 
the cause of the Redeemer, I forward it for insertion in the Magazine. 


Yours. &c. 


Davin STEEr. 
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Mrs. Rebecca Pennington was born 
of respectable parents, Jan. 17th, 1754, 
in Newcastle county, state of Delaware, 
and was among the first fruits of Ame- 
rican Methodism, having become, as 
early as the year 1775, a subject of 
the saving grace of the Redeemer. 

At an early stage of our western set- 
tlements, when almost every difficulty 
and privation was to be encountered or 
endured, her husband emigrated to the 
_ northwestern part of Pennsylvania, and 

settled in Penn’s valley, in the bounds 
of what is now Centre county, in that 
state. 

Being among the first Methodists 
who in that direction made their ap- 
pearance west of the Susquehanna, 
they had, in addition to the difficulties 
peculiar to new settlements, to endure 
the more painful loss of a gospel minis- 
try, and those means of grace so highly 
valued by (because so peculiarly bene- 
ficial to) every sincere follower of the 
Lamb. Those privations she however 
endured in a Christian manner, and 
without losing, as is too frequently the 
case, the temper and spirit of the gas- 

el. She maintained with constancy 

er religious integrity, and, with her 
husband, was the first to welcome, 
with open arms, our enterprising mis- 
sionaries, on their first arrival in that 
part of the country. It was not long 
after the introduction of preaching 
into their house, before she enjoyed 
the heart-cheering happiness of seeing 
“‘ the pleasure of the Lord” abundant- 
Wy prospering in her neighbourhood.— 
society was soon formed, the over- 
sight of which was committed to her 
worthy husband; and they may be 
justly considered as being, in part at 
Jeast, the instruments of introducing 
Methodism into that section of the 
country. With them it had its com- 
mencement, and from them it spread 
around in different directions, and in 
some measure too, through the indefa- 
tigable exertions of her husband, who 
was a powerful exhorter, until “the 
wilderness blossomed as the rose.”— 
Her heart’s fondest wishes were now 
realized. She had Christian friends, 
. and Christian fellowship—the want of 
which she had so long and so severely 
felt: and she was enabled greatly to 
rejoice in God her Saviour, and, with 
an increase of vigour and holy power, 
to advance in the path to life. As 
seldom fails to be the case with trul 
Christian parents, she had the happi- 
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ness of seeing her only child (a son) 
become an early subject of the chan- 
ging influence of the grace of God,— 
and she lived to see her grandchildren 
walking in her footsteps in the path of 
holiness. 

A leading feature in her character, 
and one by which she was particularly 
distinguished, was her great affection 
for the heralds of the cross. At an 
early period in our history, when friends 
were few and discouragements many, 
how oft has she consoled with the grate- 
ful offices of the tenderest friendship, 
the fainting heart of the young, the ten- 
der, the trembling minister of Christ! 
She was, indeed, a nursing mother to 
the then infant church of God. In all 
things an example of patience, love, 
faith, and charity, she greatly influen- 
ced the weak and wavering to follow 
her as she followed Christ. Constantly 
in the light herself, she was ever ready 
to direct and. encourage those who 
walked in darkness. In short, such 
she was, that among the oly pious 
who enjoyed the happiness of her ac- 
quaintance, her memory will long con- 
tinue to be cherished with the fondest 
recollection. 

Early in the spring of 1824, she was 
attacked with a painful and lingering 
disease, which finally brought down 
her “earthly house” to ‘corruption, 
earth, and worms.” She bore her af- 
flictions, though protracted for nearly 
six months, with the most exemplary 
Christian fortitude and patience. At 
an advanced stage of her illness, I vi- 
sited her. On inquiring into the state 
of her mind,—‘“ I enjoy,” said she, 
“ perfect peace: I have not a single 
temptation.” At another time, when 
visited by our worthy brother, Henry 
Smith, she appeared to be “ wrapped 
in the visions of God.” He informed 
me afterwards, that the very room in 
which she lay appeared to be filled 
with the sensible presence of Deity.— 
A few days before her death, concei- 
ving herself to be dying, she called 
her aged companion and her attending 
friends to her bedside, and with solem- 
nity and triumph, exhorted them to 
meet her at the right hand of God.—— 
She was, however, in some measure, 
disappointed: the mortal strife had not 
yet commenced: she grew somewhat 

etter; and after lingering for several 
days longer, an extraordinary example 
of patience, meekness, and resignation, 
under the most severe sufferings, she. 
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on the seventeenth of October, 1824, 
without a struggle or a groan, resign- 
ed her spirit into the hands of him who 
gave it. 

Her funeral sermon was preached a 
few sabbaths after her decease, from 
Job xix, 23-27, to a large, attentive, 
and deeply interested audience, whose 
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solemn and approving countenances 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like theirs.” : 


Mother in Christ, farewell! 
Thy conflicts now are past ; 
In spite of all the powers of hell, 
Thy crown is gain’d at last. 





DEATH OF THE REV. WILLIAM BRANDEBERRY. 


He was born Sept. 10, 1798, near 
Carlisle, Cumberland county, Pa.— 
Being favoured with religious parents, 
he received a pious education. Ata 
campmeeting held in Carlisle, in the 
autumn of 1816, he experienced a 
couage of heart, and soon after joined 
the Methodist church. It soon appear- 
ed to his brethren that he was destined 
for the “ministry of reconciliation,” 
and in 1819 he was licensed as a local 
preacher. 

The year following he was received 
as a travelling preacher in the Balti- 
more donference, and was appointed 
to the Ohio circuit. While here, he 
laboured with great zeal and accept- 
ance, and was an instrument of much 
good to the souls of the people. He 


continued in this work until in the 
spring of 1824, when, being partially 
worn down, he was returned as a su- 
pernumerary, and appointed in that 
capacity to a circuit in the Pittsburgh 
district; but such was his weakness of 
body, that he never reached his station. 
He returned to his mother’s, where. he 
endured great affliction of body, which 
he bore with much penne and resig- 
nation. On the 22d day of February, 
1825, this promising young man left 
the world in the full prospect of eter- 
nal life. He was, indeed, a man of a 
strong understanding, a good preacher, 
and was useful in his day and genera- 
tion. But he is “ gone to heighten the 
triumph above,” so that our loss is his 
infinite gain. James SANSOM. 





DEATH OF JOSEPH WESLEY M‘LELLAND. 


Communicated by the Rev. Wim. A. Smith. 


{ At the request of the parents, we insert this notice in the Magazine, although 
it belongs more properly to the Youth’s Instructer and Guardian. ] . 


Diep, Nov. 17, 1825, Joseph Wes- 
ley M‘Lelland, son of the Rev. Heze- 
kiah M‘Lelland, aged ten years, eight 
months, and seventeen days. Although 
there is not commonly much to attract 
attention in a youth of his age, yet 
there are some instances in which God 
seems to show his power and grace 
even in those whose minority would 
seem to consign them to seclusion and 
forgetfulness. Joseph seems to be one 
of these instances; and while his ex- 
ample serves to exemplify the grace of 
God in preparing him for his early en- 
trance into an eternal state, it likewise 
affords a lesson te all parents of the 
blessed influence of early instruction 
on the youthful mind. 

With such instruction Joseph was 
favoured, and he profited even beyond 
his years. He was, indeed, the admi- 


ration of all who knew him. The 
honest simplicity of his manners, his 
submission to his parents, the evident 
marks of piety which he exhibited, 
could not but attract attention, and 
point him out as a peculiar favourite 
of heaven. Indeed, the flower bloomed 
too soon. to bless the earth long with its 
fragrance. Although, from these early 
specimens of unusual excellencies, the 
hopes of his parents led them fondly to 
anticipate his future usefulness in the 
church of God, yet that cloud of dis- 
appointment which so often chases the 
meteor of hope, suddenly threw a gloom 
over the brightening prospect, and veil- 
ed for ever from their sight this morn- 
ing star. ' 

. His deportmént in the house of God 
evinced a mind deeply engaged in de- 
votion. When not accompanied by his 
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mother, he sometimes took his seat with 
his father in the pulpit ; and even there 
his behaviour was such as to impress 
those who beheld him with a sense of 
his seriousness and devotedness to God. 
His appearance on the stand at a late 
campmeeting was noticed with admi- 
ration, and we could but bless the pa- 
rents who were blessed with such a son. 

Nor was his conduct less exemplary 
in private life. When too young to 
pray for himself, he would retire with 
his parents into secret, without being 
asked, and continue with them, as if 
_watching the breathing of their souls, 
until they had concluded their exer- 
cises. 

When he became old enough te un- 
derstand and to feel something of reli- 
gion himself, in the absence of his 
father, Joseph was always attentive to 
all those duties which were suitable to 
his age. 

He was early put to a school; and as 
he knew no other rule of conduct but 
the will of his parents, his object was 
to learn all he could; and his profi- 
ciency was in proportion to his dili- 
gence. As soon as he became able 
to write, he commenced a diary, in 
which he recorded (as he was pleased 
to call them) ‘‘ his thoughts in the 
play-time.” As a specimen, we give 
the following :——‘s, Joseph Wesley 
M‘Lelland,—Be glad in God. Keep 
your mind close and good. This life 
is not long; but the life to come has 
noend. We must pray for them that 
hate us. We must love them that love 
us. We must do as we like to be done 
to.” His duty to his parents seemed 
always deeply to engage him; and he 
appeared to act on all occasions, not 
so much from a fear of offending, as 
from the pleasure of pleasing them. 

But we must pass over many little 
incidents of his short but instructive 
life, and come to its termination :— 
and here we shall see the hand of God 
most strikingly directing the messen- 
ger which summoned away our little 
young friend to a better world. 

His sickness and death will be given 
substantially in the words of his pious 
father. ‘For some time,” says he, 
‘* Joseph seemed to be in a decline, 
although at times he revived, and we 
entertained hopes of his restoration to 
health. Early in October last, the 
hooping-cough made its appearance in 
our family, and to this disease he final- 
ty fell a victim. On Saturday, Nov. 
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12th, he rode to his grandmother’s :— 
after dinner, he walked with me a short 
distance into the fieid; and on bis re- 
turn, complaining of a severe pain in 
his side, he laid himself on the bed.— 
By blistering and bleeding, some relief 
was obtained. 

‘Qn Sunday morning, none being 

resent with him but myself, I asked 
if he thought about dying. He very 
calmly turned his head towards me, 
and said, ‘ Yes, father, I have thought 
a good deal about it for some time ;’— 
and added, that he thought he should 
not get well again. I found that he had 
serious thoughts about eternity. I 
requested him to pray to the Lord to 
bless him. His mind, indeed, seemed 
to be in a constant frame of devotion. 
Tuesday night, being faint and feeble, 
I thought his end fast approaching.— 
Wednesday night, (a night I hope never 
to forget,) we plainly saw that life was 
fast ebbing out. About half past eight 
o’clock, he observed, ‘I do not think 
I shall live to see morning.’ I asked 
him if he was willing to die. He re- 
plied, ‘I feel as if I wanted to see one 
more day.’ I then asked him whether 
he would prefer staying with me to 
going to heaven. ‘I don’t feel as if I 
wanted to leave you, father. Father, 
pray for me.? This I did, but my 
heart was full. He said many things 
which I do not now recollect; but it 
seemed enough to move the hardest 
heart. 

Perceiving that life was fast sinking, 
at my request, he made signs for what- | 
ever he wanted, while I expected that 
every fit of coughing would end his .- 
mortal life. His grandmother coming 
into the room, he said, ‘Grandmother, 
I have been almost off, but have re- 
vived a little.’ In answer to her ques- 
tion, how he found himself, he said, ‘ I 
think I am a little better.’ He then 
said to me, ‘ Father, when I die, you 
will miss me. Pray for me.’ All that 
I could ask of the Lord was, that he 
would grant him the right use of his 
reason to the last, give him an easy 
passage through the valley of the sha- 
dow of death, and take him to heaven. 
For a short time he breathed with less 
difficulty, when, at midnight, he arose 
in bed, and spoke with great strength 
of voice, saying, ‘ I must die /—I am 
the oldest child, and am almost in 
heaven.’ He then called us all to 
the side of the bed, and took a most 
affecting leave, charging us to meet 
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him in heaven. ‘I have always said 
my prayers.* If at any time I forgot 
them before I went to bed, I would say 
them there. Now I am almost in hea- 
ven.’ He took all by the hand: some 
he bugged and kissed, saying, ‘ Meet 
me ia heaven.’ To his brother John 
he said, * You don’t say your prayers. 
Be agood boy, and strive to get your 
soul converted, that you may meet me 
in heaven, where our twolittle brothers 
are gone,’ (alluding to the two that died 
about two years before, within fourteen 
days of each other, one in his fifth and 
the other in his third year.) He then 
inquired for his little sister Susan, and 
brother Thomas, the two youngest.— 
‘ Bring them here,’ said he; and then 
taking them by the hand, he said, 
* Farewell ;’ adding to Thomas, ‘ Tell 
me farewell once more.’ He then re- 
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quested a drink of water from tiie weii 
before he died. This being done, he 
requested us to say nothing to him for 
a while, that he might be still. He 
continued silent until about 1 o’clock, © 
when he said to his father, ‘ Will you 
ask Jesus to take me home to heaven ?? 
I told him I would. He said, ‘ Father, 
let me hear you.’ I then kneeled down, 
and made the request known to God. 
At this moment I was about to leave 
him for a few minutes ;—but he said, 
‘Father, come back, and don’t leave 
me. It wont hurt you to kneel down 
here by me. Mother, kneel down.’— 
I returned, fell on my knees, and ta- 
king him by the hand, he said, ‘ Father, 
is it you that have hold on me? I believe 
it is. Lord bless mother, and bless fa~- 
ther;’ and having said this, he breathed 
his soul into the hands of his Redeemer. 


* 


POETRY. 
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From the Literary Gazette. , 
THE FALL OF POMPEII.] | 


In the halls of Pompeii resounded the song, 

And the levely were there, and the brave, and 
the strong ; {sure of gladness, 

From the minstrel’s sweet lyre flow’d the mea- 

And far, far away fled the demon of sadness. 


But an hour,—and crush’d was the might of the 

bold, [and cold; 

And the heart that just bounded Jay senseless 
‘The pan no longer was heard in the grove, 

» And hush’d was the choir in the temple of Jove. 


For there burst from the deep, yawning caves of 
the mountain, 

A torrent of fire, like the stream of a fountain, 

Like the wide flaming flood of the terrible rain, 

Which the Lord in his wrath pour’d on Sodoma’s 
plain. 


Ay! rent was the womb of the mountain asunder, 

Crash peal’d upon crash, like the deep-vollied 
thunder ; {ocean, 

And the waters of Sarn, and the waves of the 

Were lash’d into foam by the dreadful commo- 
tion. 


And the caves of Capri were felt to rebound, 

And the rocks of Misenum re-echoed the sound ; 
‘he black heavens lower’d, and the pestilent air 
Was fill’d with wild tumult and shrieks of despair. 


Tn vain the bold rider urged forward his steed, 
In vain the fleet courser exerted his speed ; 
For the blast of destruction came swift as the 


wind, 
Or the dreadful simoom in the deserts of Ind. 


There the warrior lay stretch’d in the midst of 
his pride, 

And the bridegroom fell dead by the corpse of 
his bride ; 

Unswept was the lyre, and forsaken the lute, 

And the lips of the minstrel for ever were mute. 


But who can describe tke wild anguish and sor- 


row, 
And the sighs and the tears that were pour’d on 
the morrow, 
When the horrible night of destruction was past, 
And the dawn sadly smiled o’er the desolate 
waste! 


Or, who can conceive the poor wand’rer’s de- 
spair. 

When, with heart full of love, and bright visions 
so fair, 

He turn’d to his home, all his wanderings o’er,—- 

But found his poor home and his country no more? 


What a feeling of lonely desertion came o’er him y 
As he gazed on the soul-rending prospect before 
im! 
And the heart at that moment remember’d too 
well 
His wife’s sad adieu, and his children’s farewell? 


And he struck his sad breast, in the depth of his 


WO; 

And the big drops of anguish burst forth from his 
brow ; 

And he turn’d once again from the land of his 
birth 

To wander forlorn o’er the face of the earth. B. 


* His having “always said his prayers” could not certainly be considered as an infallible evi- 
dence of grace: and though we have no doubt of the genuine piety of this lad, yet we could have 
wished for a more evangelical expression of it at this time; but we do not feel at liberty, as some 
have suggested, to put words into his mouth which he did not utter —Editors. 

+ Pompeii was destroyed A. D. 79, by an eruption of ashes from Mount Vesuvius, which com- 
pletely buried the city. This was accompanied by an earthquake. According to some authors, the 
inhabitants were engaged in the celebration of a festival at the time —See Encyclopedia Britannica, 


and the books there referred to. 
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